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SIMPLICITY AS A TEST OF TRUTH. 


In common with a great many people, I have been read- 
ing of late the works of Count Leo Tolstoi. And, in com- 
mon with most of those other people, I have been greatly 
impressed, not merely by thie literary power of the writings, 
but especially by the power of the man’s own personality 
that looms up beyond them; for, as we read his books, even 
his novels, we perceive this personality taking shape,—clear, 
rugged, individual,— defining itself through the medium of 
the book as a mountain defines itself through a clearing 
mist. And, when we have finished, we find that the book 
itself has paled away, and left the man alone standing there 
distinct,— the writer no longer: more than that, the man. 

Now, the remarkable thing is this: that each glimpse we 
have had of him during this process has attracted us and 
won our sympathy. But at the end, as he stands there 
fully revealed, he repels and provokes us. For what we see 
is this: a Russian nobleman of wealth and social position, 
an official of influence, an author brilliant and powerful, 
the father of a family, at fifty years of age declaring society 
all gone awry; civil institutions for the most part either 
superfluous or immoral; the distribution of social burdens 
unchristian ; the industrious poor in the country compelled 
to support the idle rich in the city; all philanthropy hith- 
erto to have been tainted with egotism, and therefore worth- 
less; money an evil; the real duty of the rich to cast it 
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from them, put themselves on a level with the poor, and work 
with their hands for their own living; this alone to be the 
real and effective philanthropy : the union of men on one level 
of need and of fellowship, to wring from nature (not from 
man) the material of their own subsistence. And, in ac- 
cordance with these convictions, we see Count Tolstoi him- 
self resigning his social position, abandoning the refine- 
ments of the city, withdrawing to a farm, and there, dressed 
as a peasant, spending eight hours a day at hard manual 
labor,— in summer, hoeing, planting, reaping; in winter, 
cobbling shoes,—and, moreover, finding the keenest satis- 
faction in this mode of life, as though he were in reality one 
of the dullest of the peasants whom he is emulating. 

I say this conclusion of the man’s career discomforts and 
irritates us. We are provoked that so much good material 
should be “wasted.” We hardly care to argue about it at 
all. It is but a species of fanaticism, to be dismissed with 
a shrug of pity, like any other fanaticism. But Tolstoi is 
not to be got rid of so easily. He needs an explanation. 
Our own comfort demands it. We should be glad to dub 
his asceticism “affectation,” and there drop it. But the 
humility of the man we cannot deny. His sincerity is fairly 
appalling. A dyspeptic, probably? No; for, from child- 
hood up, his physique has been superb, bis health unwaver- 
ing. A disappointed seeker, then, revenging himself for 
his baffled ambition by denouncing society? No; for soci- 
ety has heaped honor upon him. A man of narrow mental 
habit, without doubt, like most enthusiasts lacking the bal- 
ance that comes of culture? No; for his learning has been 
cosmopolitan. From Plato to Herbert Spencer, he has sought 
out all philosophy for the truth by which to shape his life. 
Of limited experience of the world, then, a closet philoso- 
pher, formulating an impracticable ideal? On the contrary, 
of experience wide and varied: at the gymnasium, at the 
university, an officer in the Caucasus and in the Crimea, 
a dissipated society man about town, a country proprietor, 
a traveller over all Europe, an official of government, a 
philanthropist, an author who depicts every phase of human 
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motive with a clearness of vision never surpassed; at all 
events, a Russian, member of a race just emerging from bar- 
barism,— an odd contempt of a man who reveals to me more 
about myself than I ever should have dared to put into 
words of my own. A dotard then? By no means: no drib- 
bler on the verge of the grave,—a man of mature purpose, 
but still in his prime. For all that, he may still be diseased, 
morbid, a monomaniac. But his account of himself is so 
far from morbid that it is wonderful for its clear, healthy 
ring. In Anna Karénina, Levin (who is Tolstoi), lying 
under the trees, reaches at last the culminating revelation 
and resolve of his life,— the revelation of a life of love and 
charity. And, on the way home, he scolds his coachman, 
and bursts into sudden anger at his wife. He then realizes 
that the transformation of a character is not wrought by 
half an hour of musing. Or look at Tolstoi himself coming 
home from the Lyopinsky -Almshouse, all worked upon by 
the misery he has witnessed : — 


That very evening [says he] I related my impressions to a friend, 
an inhabitant of the city. He began to tell me, not without satisfaction, 
that all this was the most natural phenomenon of town life possible ; 
that I only saw something extraordinary in it because of my provincial- 
ism; that it had always been so, and always would be so; that such 
must be and is the inevitable condition of civilization. Of course there 
is nothing wrong about it, and it is impossible to be displeased with it. 
I began to reply, but with so much heat and ill temper that my wife ran 
in from the adjoising room to inquire what had happened. It appears 
that, without being conscious of it myself, I bad been shouting with 
tears in my voice and flourishing my hands at my friend. I shouted: 
“It’s impossible to live thus, impossible to live thus! Impossible!” 
They made me feel ashamed of my unnecessary warmth; they told me 
that I could not talk quietly about anything, that I got disagreeably 
excited; and they proved to me especially that the existence of such 
unfortunates could not possib'y furnish any excuse for imbittering the 
lives of those about me. I felt that this was perfectly just, and held my 
peace — What to Du? chap. i. 


Did ever madman take so cool, so humorous, so sane a 
view of his own madness? Nevertheless, that Tolstoi is 
mad I cannot doubt; for his conduct offends every preju- 
dice of my nature. What, then, is the root of his madness? 
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In brief, this: the literal acceptance of the precepts of 
Christ; the conviction that the Sermon on the Mount pre- 
sented not an ideal for a heavenly life, but a code for the 
life on earth; that the commands, “judge not,” “swear 
not,” “resist not evil,” “love your enemies,” “ give to him 
that asketh,” “ part with cloak as well as coat,” “lay not up 
treasures upon the earth,” —that these precepts forbid 
courts of law, oaths, penitentiaries, war among nations, 
divorce, the acquisition of wealth; that they enjoin upon 
every man to abandon luxuries and to live in peace as a 
simple worker among workers, resisting no claim and no 
injury, but letting all partake freely of the fruits of his 
labor. 

Now let me stop and ask myself why all this strikes me 
as so painful. If I am a Christian, are not these the exact 
words of Christ? Yes. The truth, then? Certainly. 
And was not Christ, besides the truth, also “the way and 
the life’? Or perhaps I do not believe in the divinity of 
Christ? The precepts then seem to me immoral? On the 
contrary, they embody the purest morality ever taught to 
the world. I admit that. Is morality, then, only a matter of 
belief, or is it a matter of life? A matter of life. I will 
imitate Tolstoi then? Ah! no: that is a different question. 
And why is it a different question? Why doI respect the 
principles of this man, and pity his conduct? Why do I 
assent to what he shows me of the futility of my present 
life, and yet call him a fanatic when he urges upon me 
a life of a directly opposite sort? Why do I class him 
instinctively with that poor boy at Harvard who burned 
his right hand in the flame the other day because it had 
“offended him,” and who thought that he, too, was follow- 
ing the precept of Christ ? 

I think the reason is this: that this code of life seems to 
me too crude, too simple, for the present day. And I pity 
Tolstoi as I pity any other enthusiast who has misconceived 
society and set himself to stem the inevitable current of 
things. I do not cease to respect, even to admire, the pre- 
cepts of the Sermon on the Mount. I turn to it, as a lawyer 
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occasionally turns to his Blackstone, for refreshment and 
repose; but my every-day decisions must be regulated by 
the precedents of recent and local tribunals. Society’s de- 
mands —the needs of the man social —are now become 
complex and intricate. They can no longer be met by such 
simple rules of conduct as were laid down in the Sermon 
on the Mount. Those rules were weil in Christ’s time, 
and served their purpose then. Mais nous avons changé 
tout cela. Society is a complex organism. Its laws de- 
mand of men a complex line of conduct. The simple 
impulses of conscience and common sense, if acted upon, 
would do more harm than good. I do not always formu- 
late this conviction. That would savor of argument; and I 
do not care to argue with fanaticism. Still, I am some- 
what relieved to be able to refer to one who has formu- 
lated it,—the author of Eece Homo,— who tells us dis- 
tinctly that the precepts. of Christ are not the precepts 
Christ would have laid down, had he lived in the nineteenth 
century ; that the law of forgiveness, for instance, as now 
applied to suits at law, only forbids us to take any “ pleas- 
ure” in prosecuting. It still leaves it our ** duty ” to prose- 
cute, the law of advanced society requiring, as it were, 
retaliation. 

I refer to such authority with satisfaction. But, even as 
I do so, I am disturbed to find that it does not wholly 
accord with my real convictions; for I am not consistesit. 
At the very moment that I am decrying simplicity as help- 
less and foolish, a vision rises before me of men of extremest 
simplicity in motive and in conduct, whose very simplicity 
has enabled them to cope with the great crises of society. I 
need go no further than Lincoln, but involuntarily come 
Grant and Washington and Franklin and a score of others 
in our own country alone. And why does Gladstone thrust 
Limself in when I am trying to dwell with satisfaction on 
the far more subtle and intricate mind of Disraeli? All 
this puzzles me. In great crises, men have turned to sim- 
plicity with relief and confidence. And simplicity has suf- 
ficed. Is it safe, then, only at such times and for the heroes 
of history ? 
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Again, I see that most sciences rest on elementary truths 
of extreme simplicity; and that these truths, although so 
simple, are universal, persistent, and invariable. Universal : 
I cannot imagine a place where 2 plus 2 will cease to be 4. 
Persistent: I know that the essential principle of the engine 
by the Marquis of Worcester, “already practised ” in 1628, 
remains the essential principle of every hand, marine, or 
locomotive engine built to-day. Invariable: I perceive that 
no art can vary from these truths without disaster to itself. 
An engineer is laying out a road from New York to San 
Francisco. He starts the rails parailel. But, when he 
reaches Pittsburg, he finds ties shaped somewhat differently, 
—a bit longer. And suppose he recognizes in this an indi- 
cation from Providence that the old truth of parallelism 
which he has been following is too crude and simple for the 
work ahead, advanced engineering requiring truths more 
complex and more variable. And he now allows the rails 
to spread a bit accordingly,—an inch of divergence in a 
mile, say,—a mere trifle. And suppose he should keep on 
diverging at this rate, where would his track be by the time 
he reached the Pacific? Two hundred feet wide. And how 
far would an engine get that tried to run over it? Nota 
mile further than Pittsburg; not a mile further beyond the 
point where he ceased to follow the letter of the simple truth. 

Now the science of morals, the science of man’s relations 
with society, has also its simple truths,— truths that, like 
the axioms of geometry, commend themselves to me directly, 
without argument, I know not why. Only I cannot call 
them axioms; for they are not truths that are in their ap- 
plication invariable and necessary. Society can get along 
very well without them. Indeed, society: has advanced be- 
yond them: it would suffer grievously, were they actually 
applied at the present day. So we do not call them axioms: 
we call them mazims. And we worship them in theory, we 
suspect them in practice. 

I recognize that in the applied sciences, as in mathe- 
matics, theory and practice are absolutely one. But I am 
told, and I tell others, that the theory of the welfare of man 
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and the practice of good to society are often opposed to each 
other; the theory being fixed in its simplicity, the practice 
being adjustable to the more complicated conditions of ad- 
vancing civilization. Those others are the exact sciences; 
but the science of man can never be an exact science, for 
man himself is inexact and wilful. I note the fact with 
complacency, as an evidence of man’s superiority over brutes 
and numbers. I feel with Taine that “history has made 
man a complex organism, wherein three or four religions, 
five or six civilizations, thirty centuries of assiduous culture, 
have left their imprint.” And, as man himself grows in- 
creasingly complex, his various relations towards the state, 
towards his fellow-man, and towards God must also grow 
increasingly complex; must require more intricate argu- 
ment to state and to adjust, till finally, perhaps, no one will 
be fitted to cope with the problems of society who cannot 
boast, with Marat, “I have exhausted every combination of 
the human intellect in relation to morals, philosophy, and 
political science !” 

Still, I am not quite at ease; for, whether a Christian or 
not, I have come to believe in the reign of law. And in 
nature the reign of law in contrast to the reign of lawless- 
ness is the reign of simplicity. And, as I advance in my 
knowledge of nature, the more simple and harmonious ap- 
pear the various laws to which it conforms. Why, then, 
should this course be reversed in the case of man? Am I 
sure, after all, that, while the truth for nature does not 
change, the truth for man does change? Am I sure that, 
while the more I know of the truth for nature the simpler 
it seems, the more I know of the truth for man the more 
complex it seems? Have I not mistaken the fitful and tran- 
sient deviations of society from the truth for the truth itself 
of developing society? I often say, “ The truth will pre- 
vail,” “The truth will suffer.’ Have not such phrases 
misled me? For truth is not a thing: it is a relation of 
things. Truth is no more aggressive than the law of gravi- 
tation is aggressive. It neither triumphs nor despairs: it 
exists. 
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I mean, then, by truth what Carlyle meant when he ex- 
claimed: ‘A false man found a religion! A false man can- 
not build a brick house! If he does not know and follow 
truly the properties of mortar, burnt clay, and what else he 
works in, it is no house that he makes, but a rubbish heap. 
... A man must conform himself to Nature’s laws, be verily 
in communion with Nature and the truth of things, or Nat- 
ure will answer him, No, not at all!” For the bricklayer, 
then, there is a truth which no time can change; and, as a 
bricklayer, he must live this truth, or his work will be 
naught. Observe, live it! not believe it simply, but Jive it! 
So, we saw, there is a truth for the engineer, to which he 
must conform absolutely, or his work, too, will be naught. 
And as I am not a pessimist, and cannot believe that a 
Creator who has given a truth to dead things and to brutes 
has failed to give a truth to man, I believe there is a truth 
for man also, to which society must conform, or its work will 
be in vain. 

I do not deny the existence of this truth, even when I rid- 
icule the reformer who thinks he has discovered it. What 
I say to Tolstoi is, not that there is no law of truth for soci- 
ety, but that the law is the opposite of what he thinks it. 
He thinks the truth of society — the truth by which alone 
society can stand — is the simple truth that commends itself 
directly to the conscience and the common sense of every 
man. I answer that the truth by which society is to stand 
and to advance is a complex truth, not perceivable by con- 
science and common sense alone, but requiring extensive 
investigation of the facts already accomplished by society ; 
and I must add, when pressed, that it is a truth which often 
affronts both conscience and common sense. 

Now, here is an issue. And I hope I make it clear that 
it is a real issue, and not a mere issue of words. For, what- 
ever be the nature of this truth, I must conform myself to 
it, or my work will not stand. And, if the truth remains 
simple, I can trust to my immediate conscience to show me 
the right conduct; but, if this truth becomes daily more in- 
volved and complex, then my conscience no longer suffices 
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as a guide, and I must determine my conduct by ulterior 
considerations. I agree with Tolstoi that, for man consid- 
ered as an individual, conscience and common sense would 
be safe guides. But we differ in this: that he holds that 
what is good for the individual must be good for the aggre- 
gate of individuals, or society ; while I hold that what might 
be good for the individual is by no means necessarily good 
for society, society being something more than an aggre- 
gate of individuals. And this idea of a different good for 
society directs all my theory of politics,—as when I argue 
for a protective tariff as a benefit between States, although 
I cannot conceive it as a benefit between simple individuals. 
So deep-rooted is this idea that it has led me to suspect any 
proposition in politics or in philanthropy that is simple on 
its face. I am convinced that its simplicity unfits it for 
practical application. And, as I do not admit that any truth 
can exist which cannot be safely applied, I conclude that 
this very simplicity is a test of falsehood. 

Now there is a way of settling this difference of opinion. 
I believe that the truth of society is a truth which exists, 
and which men are obtaining increased knowledge of as 
they are obtaining increased knowledge of the truth of 
nature. I believe that their ideas conform more nearly to 
this truth than they did a thousand or three thousand years 
ago. The tendency of their ideas, then, as society advances, 
will indicate more and more decisively the real nature of 
the truth of society. And if it be true, as I have assumed, 
that the relations of man towards the State, towards God, 
towards his fellow-man, are increasingly complex, then the 
actual attitude of man in these various relations should also 
appear increasingly complex. We have only, then, to ex- 
amine the nature of these relations to-day as compared with 
their nature in times past. 

At the very outset of our inquiry, we are confronted by a 
law which seems to forestall it. This is the law of evolu- 
tion: in brief, that progress itself consists of an advance from 
the homogeneous to the heterogeneous,— from the simple to 
the complex. But let us remember what we are after: it is 

2 
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not the structure of things, it is the law of the relation of 
things. The structure of the man certainly appears more 
intricate than the structure of the germ. But the law of life 
in the man we have reason to suppose no whit different 
from the law of life in the germ. To the eye, which looks 
only to structure, the man is by far the more intricate; to 
the understanding, which seeks relations, the germ and the 
man are equally intricate. We must remember that a law 
may remain simple, though its effects be multiplied and the 
objects through which it acts diversified. As to man him- 
self, evolution declares only that he has grown more “ indi- 
vidual.” It is no contrary doctrine to assert that the rela- 
tions maintained by him have grown more simple. This 
will be clear if we consider the first of these relations, his 
relation to the State. Evolution may appear to note an in- 
creasing complexity of the functions of government. In 
reality, evolution asserts only this: an increasing differentia- 
tion of the functions of government. It does not claim an 
increased assumption of functions by the government; so 
far from it that Herbert Spencer greets with alarm the 
proposed absorption of the railway and the telegraph by the 
State. He regards this as abnormal,—a contradiction of 
the natural course of political development. The normal 
course would then be that the State should surrender some 
of its former functions. And this has evidently been the 
actual course. Time was when the State prescribed to the 
citizen not merely what taxes he should pay, but the prayers 
he should pray, the price he should get for his corn, and 
even the shoes he should wear and the time he should go to 
bed. But these functions of interference have been in large 
part surrendered. First, the State ceased to interfere with 
religion ; then with manners and fashions; now, by degrees, 
it is ceasing to interfere with the course of trade. This last 
surrender is by no means accomplished, and it is subject to 
many reactions,— as the present reaction towards a protec- 
tive tariff in Europe, the Granger laws, the dairy laws, the 
prohibition laws, the interstate commerce laws in the United 
States. But this reaction is so recent that we can argue 
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little from it. The general tendency has been unquestion- 
ably to simplify the relations of the individual to the State. 
With us the positive duties of the citizen have in fact been 
reduced to one,—to pay his taxes. The voluntary duty of 
attendance at caucus and at the polls may be discharged in 
a couple of hours out of every year. An extraordinary obli- 
gation or two— of jury duty and of joining the sheriff's 
posse — have ceased to be burdensome, while military duty 
is so rare as to be outside of our calculations altogether. 

All that evolution asserts is, in fact, the multiplication of 
the organs of government. The functions formerly concen- 
trated in the monarch, the chief of a tribe, or, more remotely 
still, in the head of a family, would now be divided among 
three vodies,— legislative, executive, and judicial. And this 
has really been an advance towards simplicity; for no one 
would deny that the problem of the legislator who has 
merely to make the law, or of the judge who has merely to 
interpret the law, or of the executive who has merely to 
enforce the law, is in each case far simpler than was the 
problem of the monarch who was legislator, judge, and ex- 
ecutive all in one. 

The change from monarchy to democracy has brought 
simplicity in another direction,— in the relation of State to 
State. This will be apparent if we consider the diminution 
of war, and the altered conception of fit causes for war. 
Formerly, these causes were as various and as intricate as the 
passions and caprices of kings. International rights con- 
sisted of the personal obligations of individuals,— sovereigns 
bound by kinship, avarice, or promises without considera- 
tion, based on a vague sentiment of honor. Now, inter- 
national rights are based on definite contractual obligations, 
and the causes of war are limited to actual breach of con- 
tract rights. But it is of the essence of contract rights 
that they should be capable of peaceable legal adjustment. 
Hence, the extra-legal settlement by war is giving way to 
the legal settlement by arbitration and peace commissions. 
Wars are still waged; but they are, as John Fiske says, wars 
in defence of principles essentially pacific. Such was our 
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Revolutionary War, in behalf of the pacific principle of equal 
representation ; such was the war of secession, in behalf of 
the pacific principle of federalism. Such, he claims, have 
been the few great wars of Europe since the overthrow of 
Napoleon. 

Now it must be admitted that the diminution of war 
vastly simplifies the affairs of nations. It might not have 
been admitted at one time. For war did seem the simplest 
settlement of a grievance. My friend picked my pocket: I 
knocked him down. Summary. But in reality I have com- 
plicated matters. Foran injury of one class I have returned 
another injury of a totally different class. 

Still, I may insist, international politics continue to pre- 
sent a tangle of complications, as witness the persistent 
wrangle over the Bulgarian question. But this is not the 
point,—as to whether diplomacy has been done away. The 
real point is whether the theory of diplomacy has changed. 
That it has changed, and changed for the simpler, this very 
Bulgarian question affords good witness. There is no more 
instructive indication of the new motives that are to direct 
the conduct of nations than the two large volumes* in 
which the Duke of Argyll denounces the conduct of Eng- 
land in the war of 1877 and in the subsequent negotiations 
at Berlin. England professed to be eager to co-operate with 
Germany, France, and Russia in forcing Turkey to submit 
the affairs of the Balkan to international regulation. In 
the midst of these professions, she was secretly encouraging 
the Porte to resist any foreign interference whatever in those 
provinces. Her conduct — shifting, intriguing, delaying — 
was the very ideal of Machiavelianism. And Machiavel- 
ianism had ruled European politics for three hundred years. 
Yet here comes a British statesman, a conservative liberal, 
fully alive to the glory of England and her safety in the 
East, who declares the diplomacy of England in this affair 
to have been cowardly, shameful, immoral, and on this very 
simple ground: that it affronted those ordinary principles 
of right and wrong which regulate the conduct of private 
individuals. 


* The Eastern Question. 
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Respect for the honesty of Tolstoi required that I, too, 
should be honest. I have tried to determine the tendency 
of politics, and I have discovered a tendency very embar- 
rassing to my side of the question; for I have discovered 
that the real tendency has been to diminish the interference 
of the State with the citizen and the obligations of the citi- 
zen to the State, and in the affairs between States to 
adjust all disputes on the same principles of justice and com- 
mon sense that we apply to the disputes between man and 
man. In other words, the State has itself been becoming 
an individual, and, like any other individual in a free com- 
munity, is content to leave its neighbors — including its 
own subjects — to take care of themselves, or, in the rela- 
tions in which it does come in contact with them, to observe 
the same tests of right and wrong which actuate them in 
their private dealings. 

“Of right and wrong, but not of expediency,” I exclaim. 
“Statesmen are made of something more than conscience 
and common sense. Put a man at the head of affairs with 
power to apply every simple truth that appealed directly to 
his conscience, and what would you have? The French 
Revolution. What truths more simple, more reasonable, 
than the truths of liberty, equality, and fraternity? What 
government more peaceful or more stable than a govern- 
ment based upon them? And yet we know that the gov- 
ernment of the Revolution was as short-lived as it was dis- 
astrous; that, instead of being a government of peace, it was 
a government of blood; and that it needed the strong hand 
of a real despot to reduce to order the anarchy which those 
madmen, with their ‘simple truths,’ had brought about.” 

The Revolution is, indeed, the uppermost argument with 
those who ridicule the doctrine of absolute right and stand 
out for the doctrine of expediency. But we examine the 
Revolution more closely, and we find that it argues the 
other way. The ideal truths that the Revolution proclaimed 
were by no means the truths that it actually followed. It 
represented, in fact, neither liberty nor equality nor frater- 
nity. Under the ancient régime, France had been a pyra- 
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mid, with two hundred and seventy thousand human beings 
on the top and twenty-six millions beneath them. Under 
the Revolution, France was still a pyramid,* twenty-six 
millions still beneath, and one thousand from what had been 
the very base now on the top. The government which the 
Revolution abolished was simplicity itself beside the gov- 
ernment of the forty thousand wrangling communes that 
succeeded. The despotism that it cleared away was liberty 
itself beside the despotism that it substituted,— France 
ruled by Paris, Paris ruled by half a thousand cut-throats 
and courtesans, the half thousand cut-throats and courte- 
sans ruled by class hatred, superstition, vague terror, ava- 
rice, brutality, and ravings of frantic imagination. The 
fact was, the Convention proclaimed the truth, and then 
left it. The government of the Revolution was a falsehood, 
and it fell. But the very truth which it had strayed from 
Napoleon conformed to. Under him all men were equal. 
And that truth has stood to this day. 

I have to confess that in politics the tendency of develop- 
ment works against me. I have certainly been too hasty 
in asserting that political communities are tending to regu- 
late their conduct by principles increasingly different from 
the principles that direct the individual man,— that there is 
a good for the State different from the good to its members. 
But this is not all. Tolstois code is only incidentally a 
code of politics: essentially, it is a code of morals. And 
morality — the relation of man to man — depends far less 
upon political ideas than it does upon religious ideas. Now, 
as I look out upon the extraordinary diversity of religious 
creeds,— the diversity that seems increasing with the in- 
crease of individual opinion,— it seems proof conclusive of 
an increasing complexity in religious ideas. This complex- 
ity must surely induce a similarly increasing complexity in 
man’s moral relations. But, even as I make this statement, 
I am conscious of its falsity. Even were it true that creeds 


*“The constitutional maxims of 1789 gave way to contrary maxims. Instead of 
subjecting the government to the people, the people were made subject to the gov- 
ernment. The hierarchy of the ancient régime is established under revolutionary 
terms.” — Taine, French Revolution, iii. 47. 
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are growing more complex, their direct influence upon man’s 
conduct is clearly diminishing. The creed of to-day makes 
almost no part of our daily life. We set our consciences 
by it on Sunday, but trust to them to keep time for us 
during the week. Go back fifteen hundred years, and 
compare the very different activity of dogmatic belief; go 
back to the time when men were arguing themselves away 
from the practical applications of Christianity into “ the 
ineffable relations of the Godhead before the remotest begin- 
nings of time.” “Sailors, millers, and travellers sang the 
disputed doctrines at their occupations or on their journey. 
Every corner, every alley, of the city was full of these dis- 
cussions,— the streets, the market places, the drapers, the 
money-changers, the victuallers. Ask a man, ‘How many 
oboli?’ he answers by dogmatizing on generated and 
ungenerated being. Inquire the price of bread, and you 
are told, ‘The Son is subordinate to the Father.’ Ask if 
the bath is ready, and you are told, ‘The Son arose out 
of nothing.’” * Imagine such discussions entering into our 
business life to-day ! 

It must be admitted that creeds are ceasing to be a motive 
power in man’s daily conduct. More than this, it must be 
admitted that much of merely speculative belief, formerly 
deemed essential to religious creeds, is now remitted from 
them altogether. There are two religious ideas, however, 
which always have played an important part in man’s con- 
duct, and probably always will. They are the idea of God 
and the idea of Death. It is plain that these have under- 
gone many changes since man first conceived them. And 
what has been the tendency of the changes, we may easily 
recall. We may recall that the primitive idea was of a mul- 
titude of gods, dwelling in sticks, stones, rivers, mountains, 
the wind, the sun, the stars,— as many deities as there were 
visual objects in nature. The next idea dissociated the 
deities from inanimate objects, but still preserved their mul- 
titude and their constant interference in the action of nature. 
Such were the gods of Greece,—a variety of individuals, 
potent, but none omnipotent, related by ties of kindred like 


* Stanley, Zastern Church, p. 81. 
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mortals, actuated by like passions, jealous, and constantly 
at war with each other. Next came the unification of these 
many gods into a single God,— the God of Israel,—a na- 
tional God, omnipotent, universal in power, but not univer- 
sal in love, a God of anger, a jealous God. With Jesus 
Christ, the idea underwent a total revolution. Hitherto, 
the attributes of man had been given to God: now, the at- 
tributes of God were given to man. And this idea — the 
idea of a divine spirit in man making for righteousness — is 
the religious idea most potent in practical life to-day. 

Now here, too, the actual course of things has tended 
against me. From the early perplexing conception of a 
multiplicity of gods, with intricate relations and capricious 
passions, we have come to the simple and harmonious con- 
ception of a single God, uniform, alike in purpose, in power, 
in benevolence. And this conception science is constantly 
helping to render more simple and more harmonious: first, 
by demonstrating the uniformity of law; then by rendering 
comprehensible the immediate attributes of God himself, 
as when astronomy* proves to us by the simple law of 
optics that a Being present in all space must have all the 
events of the past before his eyes at one and the same time 
and throughout all eternity. Of course, however, the ques- 
tion is not whether we shall ever be able to conceive God 
as he is, but whether our conception of him in himself and 
in his relations to man and in the relations he has imposed 
on man,— whether this conception has grown simpler. With- 
out doubt, our present idea is simpler than that of early 
times. We cannot assert that it will be permanent. But 
that it does contain a measure of truth can be inferred from 
the vigor with which it has persisted through its many vicis- 
situdes from Christ’s time to this. Whether the idea of 
a God possessed of jarring human attributes is likely to 
revive, we may judge, if we will read an extract from one 
of the Miracle Plays, which represents anthropomorphism as 
the Church at one time undertook to teach it: “In one of 
these plays, an angel, who has just witnessed the crucifixion, 


* The Earth and the Stars. Appleton. 
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comes rushing into heaven, crying: ‘ Wake up, Almighty 
Father! Here are those beggarly Jews killing your son, 
and you asleep here like a drunkard.’ ‘Devil take me if 
I knew anything about it,’ is the drowsy reply.” * 

We are shocked at this extract. It is significant that we 
should be. It shows how completely we have thrown off 
the anthropomorphic idea of God. Our idea does not reject 
the personality of God, but it dwells contentedly upon 
those simple manifestations of God which are patent to 
every man in the workings of his own conscience. And, 
if we concern ourselves with more than this, it is not to 
speculate upon the remote relations of the Godhead, but to 
admire the simple majesty of creative omnipotence,— “ Let 
there be light; and there was light.” 

So of the idea of death, simplified and purified by science 
and the analogy of nature. Science shows us that the 
decay of lower forms goes only to the birth of higher forms. 
The poet looks out upon the night : — 


“ Who could have dreamed such darkness lay concealed 
Within thy beams, O sun, or who could find, 
While fruit, and le.f, and insect stood revealed, 
That to such countless orbs thou mad'st us blind? 
Why do we then shun death, with anxious strife ? 
If light can thus deceive, wherefore not life?” 


Speculation and argument still busy themselves with the 
hereafter, revelation still comforts the believer; but, after 
all, what argument more convincing, what revelation more 
comforting, than the look of peace on a dead man’s face? 
I know of no death in fiction that tells so much and yet 
argues so little as the death that Tolstoi himself has de- 
scribed in Ivan Ilyitech——a commonplace, unheroic life, a 
commonplace, tedious illness, ending in a commonplace, 
unheroic death. This is the last page : — 


Sudden'y, it became clear to him that what oppressed him and was 
hidden from him was lighted up for him all at once on two sides, on ten 
sides, on all sides. 

He felt sorry for his wife and children. He felt that he must do 


* As quoted by Mr. Fiske in The Idea of God. 
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something to make it less painful for them. To free them and free him- 
self from these torments, “ How good and how simple!” he thought. 

“ But the pain,” he asked himself, “ where is it?” 

He tried to find his former customary fear of death, and could not. 

“Where is Death? What is It?” 

There was no fear, because there was no Death. In place of Death was 
Light. 

For him all this passed in a single instant; and the significance of 
this instant did not vary. For those who stood by his bedside, his death 
agony was prolonged two hours more. In his breast something bubbled 
up. Then more and more rarely came the bubbling and the rattling. 
“Tt is all over,” said some one above him. He heard these words, and 
repeated them in his soul. 

“Tt is all over! Death!” he said to himself. “It does not exist 
more.” He drew in one breath, stopped in the midst, stretched himself, 
and died.... 


Let me see how far I have progressed in proving Tolstoi 
a fanatic. We set out from exactly opposite stand-points. 
He started with the assertion that society is all gone wrong, 
I started with the assumption that society is at least on the 
right track. With this assumption of my own, I undertook 
to show that the general tendency of society has been act- 
ually progressive towards complexity in man’s various rela- 
tions, in politics, religion, and morals. I had thus intended 
to make plain that, as these relations grew increasingly com- 
plex, the motives of man’s conduct conforming to them 
must also grow increasingly complex. What I have in fact 
made plain to myself is that in two great classes the rela- 
tions have really been growing simpler, that both politics 
and religion are being evolved instead of (as I had thought) 
involved. 

As to the third class, also,— comprising man’s relations to 
his fellow-man,— it is evident that I have determined some- 
thing; for chiefest among the motives of moral conduct 
have been man’s conceptions of his relation to the State 
and to God. The simplification of these latter relations 
means, then, so much withdrawn of what had been the com- 
plicating elements in his moral code. If, then, society has 
been consistent in its development, the simplification of 
morals should have kept pace with the simplification of 
politics and religion. 
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At once, we are confident that it has not kept pace. The 
conduct of nations does not yet, to be sure, accord with the 
full measure of Christ’s precept to return good for evil. 
But it has advanced two steps towards it,— it has ceased to 
return evil for good, and it is ceasing to return evil for evil. 
Now let me suppose an individual to have advanced so far 
that he should no longer return evil for evil. What would 
be his standing in the community? In what regard would 
he be held? ‘Tolstoi himself has shown, as in Anna Karén- 
ina: we feel more in sympathy with the man who did the 
evil than we do with the man who suffered it and resisted 
not. 

There was a story published a few years ago — not a real 
story, but a very true one—of a man who tried to live 
exactly the life Christ taught. He went, indeed, to the full 
measure of the precept. He returned good for evil. His 
life was a failure. He-.was crushed out. Why? “The 
evangelicals said it was because he did not teach the gospel ; 
the church people, because he was unconsecrated to the 
task; the Unitarians asked him, in calm disdain, how he 
could expect to do good if he made no difference be- 
tween vice and virtue, but treated both alike; while the 
charity-organizatien people talked of prosecuting him for 
his encouragement of mendicity, and spoke of him as the 
pest of the district and the cause of half the pauperism 
about, because he helped the poor in their needs without 
inquiring into the merits of the case. And they all agreed 
that the weak spot in his system and the cause of his fail- 
ures was just this: ‘he was not a Christian.’ ” 

Now the fate of Joshua Davidson,— that is, what was to 
him the worst fate, not death but failure,—this fate must 
await any reformer who should attempt in this age to live 
the precise letter of Christ’s precepts. So Tolstoi himself 
must fail. I find myself still reiterating this. I still retain 
that instinctive repugnance to the practical life he has set 
himself; and, as I can no longer justify this repugnance by 
reference to the tendency of political and religious ideas, 
I am driven to justify it by reference to existing social and 








. 
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industrial conditions. These latter have, in fact, been upper- 
most with me all day, as it was the outward conditions of 
Tolstoi’s life which particularly offended me,— his desertion 
of the city, his devotion to a dull form of manual labor, 
more than all, perhaps, his withdrawal of patronage from his 
washerwoman. Is not the whole tendency of civilization 
from the country toward the city, toward an increased divi- 
sion of labor, toward the manufacturing industries, to the 
relief of agriculture? And, while shoemaking may be a 
healthy diversion for Count Tolstoi, is it not for the better 
economic interests of society that he should devote all his 
time to the writing of good books than that he should waste 
a third of his time in the making of poor shoes ? 

Here, indeed, I grow indignant. I demand what would 
become of the shoemakers if every man did his own cob- 
bling? What folly of Tolstoi to think that he is serving 
society by taking away employment from a respectable class 
of men who are not fitted for any other, even for the writ- 
ing of books! What folly to think that he is adding to the 
comfort of the poor by making one soiled shirt last a week ! 
Do not the luxurious tastes of the rich provide employment 
and wages for the industrious poor? As for individual 
philanthropy, the man is a fool who rejects the modern 
appliances which enable society to alleviate suffering in a 
systematic way. There was a day when philanthropy sim- 
ply “went about doing good.” That was Christ’s day and 
Christ’s way. But Christ did not foresee the results of asso- 
ciation and of ingenious invention. Christ declared that a 
house founded on sand must surely perish. Any architect 
of to-day will tell you that sand, properly utilized, makes 
one of the best known foundations. A life of simple labor, 
of pure-heartedness, of natural kindliness, was suited to an 
early, undeveloped age. Now, philanthropy must pause, 
ponder, sift. Charity needs complex organization, boards, 
assemblies, great argumentation. The natural impulses of 
the heart must be suppressed: the good of society demands 
it. And again, as Tolstoi tells me what must be done to 
elevate man, I retort upon him with what must be done 
to elevate society. 
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The idea of a good for society different from the good of 
the individuals composing it arose, most probably, from the 
existence at one time of governments with interests of their 
own apart from and often opposed to the interests of the 
governed. In a democracy like the United States, these 
interests are supposed to be identical. The idea of an ulte- 
rior good has, nevertheless, persisted. And I might be 
puzzled to account for this, were it not for a hint thrown 
out by De Tocqueville. “Americans,” says he, “of all 
ages, all conditions, and all dispositions constantly form asso- 
ciations. They have not only commercial and manufactur- 
ing companies, in which all take part, but associations of a 
thousand other kinds,— religious, moral, serious, futile, ex- 
tensive or restricted, enormous or diminutive. ... If it 
be proposed to advance some truth or foster some feeling, 
they form a society.... There is no end which the human 
will, seconded by the collective exertions of individuals, 
despairs of attaining.” 

Now this custom of acting through associations has had 
a marked effect upon our mental habits ; for what has been 
said of democracy itself is equally true of any association : 
it substitutes an anonymous impulse for individual judg- 
ment. And not merely is the scope of this impulse different 
from what the individual judgment would dictate, but the 
very motive of it is different; for an assembly acts always 
from opinion, whereas an individual acts often from con- 
science. The result of associative effort, therefore, is not 
merely to substitute an impersonal agent for a personal: it 
is also to substitute opinion for conscience as a motive of 
action. And, as the opinion of an assembly will never coin- 
cide exactly with the opinion of any one of its members,— 
even of one belonging to the majority,— the good which an 
association may set before itself will always differ somewhat 
from the good which any one of its members, acting individ- 
ually, might see fit to practise. 

Our faith in the omnipotence of associations has therefore 
led to this: that we have accustomed ourselves to the idea 
of a practical good differing always from the good that ap- 
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peals directly to our individual conscience, or even to our 
common sense. It has even led us to regard these faculties 
with suspicion, as affording by their very approval the surest 
test of what is impracticable and even pernicious. And 
thus that habit of mind, that conception of an ulterior good 
engendered by the existence of a State with interests inde- 
pendent of the interests of its members, has persisted still 
where the interests of the State and the interest of its mem- 
bers have become identical. In politics, in ethics, in every- 
day business, it reconciles us to principles as expedient for 
society which we should conceive to be dishonest for the 
individual. Is leads us still to prefer intricate policy to 
plain conduct. It leads us still to put faith in vague prin- 
ciples that we do not understand, and to abandon definite 
motives that are instantaneously clear to us. 

Now Tolstoi’s system affronts both the spirit of associa- 
tive enterprise and this habit of mind engendered by it. 
He asserts that there is no good for society different from 
the individual good; that the individual good can be 
reached only by individual effort; and that the motives 
directing this effort should be the simple dictates of con- 
science, and that immediate perception of fitness common 
to all men which we call common sense. All this militates 
against much that still seems inherent in society. I shall no 
longer for that reason call it either unreasonable or imprac- 
ticable. For I find that a candid examination has altered 
my own attitude towards the question in several regards: — 

(1) As to associative efficacy, I already recognized its 
limits. I knew that, while it is fairly effective in preventing 
evil in the community, it is almost powerless in reforming 
evil in individuals. As to the reform of the already corrupt, 
I must admit the superiority of Tolstoi’s method, as I admit 
the superiority in moral influence of the heart over the 
purse; as I admit that a fallen woman may be reclaimed by 
personal kindliness whom an institution might ruin forever 
with the official stamp of shame. 

(2) As to the “existing facts of society,” they are still 
against Tolstoi’s system. I shall no longer call it “ false” 
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for that reason. It has occurred to me that all the lies that 
ever existed were “facts” in their time, and often very long- 
lived facts, too,— as the Holy Roman Empire was a fact 
for six hundred years, and also a lie,— neither holy, nor 
Roman, nor empire. I had thought there was nothing so 
“specious” as theories: now I see that there is nothing so 
specious as facts. I had been used to question the truth of 
principles, that they would not stand in the light of facts. 
Now I should be inclined to question the truth of facts if 
they would not stand in the light of principles. 

(8) For that great fact of developing society which I had 
myself claimed to be the test of truth has proved to be 
against me. Instead of a progression towards a variety of 
truths of increasing complexity, I have found a real pro- 
gression towards uniformity of truth, of increasing simplic- 
ity. Instead of getting farther away from those simple 
standards of right and fitness which appeal at once to the 
conscience and the understanding, the relations of men have 
been in reality conforming to them,— in politics and religion 
more markedly, not so much so in practical ethics. But I 
am inclined to doubt whether ethics can permanently sus- 
tain relations opposed to the tendency of both politics and 
religion. I begin to suspect that many of the prevailing 
ethical relations, as also certain of the relict political rela- 
tions, are retained less for the sake of the good of society 
than for the sake of the selfish and lazy in society. 

I am still clear that man is a complex organism, wilful 
and full of prejudices, of which my own were a fair sample. 
T am still aware that, while many existing institutions rep- 
resent vested prejudices, they also represent vested rights. 
To appreciate these rights, to adjust them to the truth with- 
out violence, requires still a careful and trained intelligence. 
But, whereas before I should have claimed that this was due 
to, the intricacy of the truths they represent, I should now 
admit that it is due to the intricacy of the errors they rep- 
resent. Before, I had connected intricacy with truth: now, 
I connect it with error. I now see why the style of Carlyle 
and of Browning is necessarily intricate. It is because they 
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are depicting not the truths, but the errors of men. For, 
whatever may be the case with error or with partial truth, 
the highest truth may always find a simple form of expres- 
sion. I shall hereafter suspect what I cannot understand. 
Before, I suspected what J could understand too readily. 

This is in reality a change of attitude towards “ theory ” 
itself. I must no longer scorn the simplicity of theories as a 
test of their truth for times gone by. I must rather regard it 
as a test of their truth for the time tocome. I must cease to 
disparage Tolstoi as a reactionist. Stripping from his coce 
the mere accidentals of place and circumstance, I find it 
substantially in accord with the actual tendency of society. 
I must respect him as a prophet brave enough to live now 
in the teeth of prejudice the literal truth which all men 
shall be living at some time hence. 

If such be my conviction, what is my duty? Should I 
follow his example, and live like him the literal truth? [ 
hastily tell myself, No. It is only genius that can afford to 
shoot ahead of society so abruptly. The average man had 
best stay in the ranks. He must press on, but he must 
exert his pressure from within. What renders Tolstoi’s in- 
fluence so forcible is that his literary genius has subdued 
our minds, and so made way for the moral example which 
is to subdue our habits. But the average man has no such 
presumption in his favor: his eccentricity cuts him loose 
from the very ties through which he might have exerted his 
influence. 

It is evident that I am too recent a convert. I am still 
befogged with prejudice, weakened by the cowardice that 
always constrains us to the easy course of conformity. I 
tell myself that it is much, it is enough, if I be facing in 
the right direction. It is enough that my whole point of 
view has changed. I now see this: that Tolstoi is nearer the 
truth than I was. And even this conclusion affords me a 
singular relief, for it enables me at last to be consistent. 
It enables me at last to take a cheerful view of society, and 
still to retain my respect for the supremest of books and the 
supremest of men. 

HERBERT PUTNAM. 
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ELLIS’S “PURITAN RULE.” 


Dr. Ellis’s handsome and portly volume * has one signal 
advantage at the start. The reader comes to it with the 
great satisfaction of knowing in advance that he has to do 
with as intelligent, as well-informed, and as fair-minded an 
authority as any that he could listen to. If any living man 
is entitled to say the last judicial word regarding the most 
misunderstood and the most sharply controverted features 
of that Puritan rule in New England which is not even yet 
beyond the range of acrimonious attack or prejudiced de- 
fence, it is, without question, the president of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, who has been all his lifetime an 
interested student of the subject, whose long and honored 
professional career was in the direct line of the tradition he 
interprets, and who has had every advantage of knowing 
intimately the best students and interpreters of our early 
history that have lived in any year of the last half-century 
or more. So that he takes up the book in that grateful 
and contented attitude of mind which distinguishes the 
learner, who takes the author as his guide without misgiv- 
ing, from the critic, who has painfully to question and verify 
as he goes along. 

It is a further privilege, that he finds this provisional con- 
fidence growing upon him and strengthening, as he gets 
better acquainted with the book. With all the advantages 
we have enumerated, it is quite possible that the author 
should be warped by local vanity, professional sentiment, 
or inherited prejudice — some idol of the tribe, den, or mar- 
ket-place — so as to make a specious plea of what should 
be a dispassionate verdict. The most censorious critic can 
hardly say this of the book before us. More than any work 
of its class which we can easily call to mind, it is marked in 
especial by two qualities as rare as they are precious in the 
critical survey of a period still within reach of partisan 
prejudice or unjust blame. One is, the extreme fairness of 


* The Puritan Age and Rule in the Colony of Massachusetts Bay. 1629-1685. By 
George E. Ellis. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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mind in dealing with administrative acts which our modern 
view so easily finds wrong,— such, for example, as the ban- 
ishment of Roger Williams and the persecution of the 
Quakers. Dr. Ellis does not content himself with setting 
forth (which he heartily does) the merits or the wrongs 
that show so plainly to a modern eye, but explains, with 
scrupulous candor, the embarrassments of the situation, the 
real though (as they look to us) needless and false alarms, 
the natural misunderstandings, the popular prejudices,— 
above all, the serious and consecrated purpose and the real 
peril that attended the founding of a Christian common- 
wealth upon these shores, and the extreme difficulty of 
fixing its substructures firmly where the choice lay often 
between impracticable rock and shifting sand. All these 
required to be set forth with the intelligence, emphasis, and 
good faith that so strongly characterize this volume. 

The other of these qualities is the singular kindliness and 
generosity of temper in speaking of those crotchety persons, 
who made the most troublesome subjects of colonial rule, 
who gave the most desperate annoyance to the early author- 
ities, and who may be supposed to be farthest from the 
writer’s own political or intellectual sympathies. We do 
not, under our better lights, easily understand. or pardon 
the harshness of dealing with a woman of the sweet and 
noble traits, the fine intelligence, and the fearless sincerity 
which he describes in Mrs. Ann Hutchinson, who was “ con- 
vented for traduceing the ministers and their ministry in 
this country,” when the Boston settlement was less than 
five years old, and who was driven out to a dreary exile 
and a tragic fate by dread of the “antinomianism ” (which 
was their name for Anarchism) supposed to lurk in her 
doctrine of the Holy Ghost.* All our sympathy goes out 


* We copy the following paragraphs cited by Dr. Ellis from Winthrop’s Journal : 


“One Mrs. Hutchinson, a member of the church of Boston, a woman of a ready 
and bold spirit, brought over with her two dangerous errours: 1. that the person of 
the Holy Ghost dwells in a justified person; 2. that no sanctification can help to evi- 
dence to us our justification. From these two grew many branches, as (1) our union 
with the Holy Ghost, or as a Christian remains dead to every spiritual action, and 
hath no gifts or graces other than such as are in hypocrites, nor any other sanctifica- 
tion but the Holy Ghost himself.’’ (p. 312.) “ Other opinions brake out publicly in 
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to a man such as Roger Williams is represented here,— 
young, generous, persuasive, large-hearted, brave, however 
fractious and impracticable his contemporaries may have 
found him; while it is shown, at the same time, that his the 
ories (which, like every radical theorist, he thrust upon them 
in season and out of season) attacked and would have made 
impossible the very legal existence of the State in which he 
claimed a home and influence. Each step of the Quaker 
“intrusions,” which so perplexed and exasperated the magis- 
tracy of the Puritan colony, is followed here with a pitying 
sympathy, with a recognition of every genuine and heroic 
quality, with a temper tenderly apologetic for every extrav- 
agance and an honest exposure of the needless cruelty of 
that last act in the tragedy to which it led,— the more effec- 
tive, as coming from one who might well be thought profes- 
sionally sensitive to that strange invasion of the ecclesiastical 
proprieties, as well as jealous for the observance of orderly 
social custom. We copy a few paragraphs, which may 
serve as examples of Dr. Ellis’s style of treatment. First 
of Roger Williams : — 


Alike for the noble qualities and for the petty infirmities singularly 
blended with them, he is to us an admirable and a singularly engaging 
person. He was wholly free of guile, open, sincere, and of a most gener- 
ous disposition, with traits of childlike simplicity and tenderness. The 
resolute part which he presented to those who opposed him in his opin- 
ions or his actions had in it nothing of ugliness or perversity. He was 





the church of Boston,— as that the Holy Ghost dwelt in a believer as he is in heaven ; 
that a man is justified before he believes ; and that faith is no cause of justification. 
And others spread more secretly, as that the letter of the Scripture holds forth 
nothing but a covenant of works ; and that the covenant of grace was the spirit of 
the Scripture, which was known only to believers; and that this covenant of works 
was given by Moses in the ten commandments; that there was a seed (viz., Abra- 
ham’s carnal seed) went along in this, and there was a spirit and life in it, by virtue 
of which a man might attain to any sanctification in gifts and graces, and might 
have spiritual communion with Jesus Christ, and yet be damned. ... All the congre- 
gation of Boston, except four or five, closed with these upinions, or most of them ; 
buat one of the brethren (Winthrop) wrote against them, and bore witness to the 
truth, together with the pastor, and very few others joined with them. The rest of 
the ministers [taking offence at latter’s doctrines and sympathy with the obnoxious 
party] drew out sixteen points, [some of which] he cleared, [but on others] he gave 
not satisfaction.” (pp. 319, 320.) Dr. Ellis judiciously counsels the reader “ not to 
attempt to work his brain upon these propositions with an effort to understand 
what they mean or to explain how human beings, with the ordinary cares of life to 
engage them, could possibly stir themselves into an excitement concerning them.” 
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forbearing and magnanimous. Stoutly asserting and holding to con- 
victions honestly and independently formed and reso!utely maintained, 
his weakness showed itself only in an occasional outflow of sentiment 
over his privations, not in any shrinking from the inflictions they 
brought upon him. It seemed to be a joy to him to speak with a yearn- 
ing affection of those who he believed had misjudged or wronged him, 
and he sought opportunities to do them kindly and very valuable ser- 
vice. With him, contention was a strange blending of duty and satis- 
faction.* Though all the powers of State and Church were engaged 
against him in Massachusetts, with many fretting altercations and the 
final infliction,— yet not without forbearance on the part of the author- 
ities,— Williams never had there a single personal enemy. (p. 268.) 

Mr. Williams was not a man to be deterred or appalled by a view of 
ths consequences which would follow from any course of action which his 
conscience set before him as right. But one may doubt whether he had 
deliberately recognized the inevitable results which would ensue here 
if his views as to the iniquity and worthlessness of the Patent, and the 
obligation to surrender it, recommended themselves to the authorities 
for adoption. Desolation, ruin, and anarchy, with spoliation and free 
plunder, the prostration of all proprietary rights aud of all securities for 
life, would be the inevitable issues of the baffled efforts and sacrifices 
for planting a colony on the edge of a wilderness. There were enemies 
and mischievous plotters near the Court at home, and a threatened revo- 
cation of the Charter. The crude and speculative fancies and impulses 
of this visionary young divine might insure for the coloay the ruin 
which imperilled it. Nor does it seem to have occurred to Williams 
that he was a consenting party to, and a profiter by, the wrong and out- 
rage which he charged; for he himself owned a house and ten acres 
of land in Salem, which he mortgaged on leaving there for Rhode Island. 
(pp. 279, 280.) 


The relations of the colonies to the Indian tribes which 
they found on these shores have never been more fairly and 
intelligibly stated than in the following, especially in the 
points we have underscored : — 


Williams went to the whole length of affirming that the King’s 
Patent gave the colonists no right to their territory, “but that the 
vatives are the true owners of it,” so that the colonists had committed 
the “sinne of unjust usurpation upon others’ possessions.” ... It is to 
be frankly admitted that none of the European colonists in America — 
Spanish, French, or English—had any generous allowance for the 
rights of the aborigines whom they found either residing upon or roam- 





*“ Conscientiously contentious” is the felicitous phrase by which John Quincy 
Adams characterized this remarkable man. 
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ing over parts of this continent, or any delicate scruples about crowding 
or displacing them. Their aimless and wasteful lives, their roaming 
over and transient occupancy of vast spaces of fruitful territory,— which 
they skimmed for a subsistence without enriching by l«»bor,— their cruel 
wars with one avother in their tribes, and their general state of barba- 
rism were regarded as good reasons for their giving place to a superior 
race. But the kings in their patents by no means assumed, nor did the 
colonists acting under them act on the assumption, that these barbarians 
had no natural rights. It was not long before the English colonists 
came to understand what estimate the Indians themselves had of 
those rights as implied in the deeds and covenants which they made 
with the whites. We lears what it was which they considered as 
belonging to them, and the value which they set upon it, when we know 
what they supposed they were deeding to the whites for a coosideration. 
In general, the savages in these transactions appear to have supposed 
that they were granting to the whites a privilege of joint occupancy of 
a territory with themselves, for the various uses of tillage and hunting. They 
had no idea that they themselves were to move off at a distance without 
avy reserved rights. The complaint of King Philip against the people 
of Plymouth was, that by building fences, dams, etc., the whites made 
the land deeded to them unavailable for equal privileges to the Indians. 
Indeed, instances were not infrequent in which a sachem in behalf of 
his tribe deeded the same portions of territory to more than one party, 
as if he thought that they might all put it peacefully to the same uses 
which had served him. As to the relations between the Indian proprietors 
and the English colonists whom Williams charged with an usurpation of 
their rights, the facts of the case did not at all trouble the consciences 
of the latter.... Before the transfer of the government here, the Governor 
of the Company, writing from London to Endicott, their agent in Salem, 
instructed him thus: “If any of the Salvages pretend right of inheri- 
tance to all or any part of the lauds granted in our pattent, we pray you 
endeavour to purchase their tityle that we may avoyde the least scruple 
of intrusion.” The instruction was strictly followed. (pp 277-279.) 


These rare and inestimable qualities, as we have said, 
strengthen the confidence which the reader is disposed in 
advance to repose in his author asa guide. We might add 
to them such an absence of controversial motive that, while 
the book is, in detail and incidentally, a most effective dis- 
proof of such misunderstandings of that early polity as we 
have before pointed out in Mr. Adams’s “ Emancipation of 
Massachusetts,” * those or like misunderstandings are not so 
much as mentioned, and their refutation is only silently in- 


* See this Review for March, 1887, p. 278. 
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ferred. For besides these qualities, or in virtue of them, 
Dr. Ellis renders a very special service in his vindication of 
the average or popular temper of the Puritan colony, even 
in those crises of religious animosity, or apprehension which 
have made the great blot on the colonial record. This is 
especially to be noted in the case of the Quaker persecution. 
He shows clearly that the sense of justice and the human 
sympathy, in the community at large, blocked the course of 
administrative cruelty all along, and at length brought it to 
a complete stop; so that it was the spontaneous act of the 
colony itself, not compulsion from the far crueller govern- 
ment of the Stuart Restoration in England (as some have 
represented), that opened the prison-door to the Quakers 
and stayed the process against them. Still further, in a 
brief appendix, he shows how unjust has been the judgment 
of later times in throwing peculiar odium upon Massachu- 
setts, or Salem, for the brief spasm of the witchcraft horror. 
Not only, by healthy spontaneous reaction, the community 
soon righted itself out of that nightmare episode; not only 
the judge who had been its active agent made the atone- 
ment of voluntary public penance for his error; but all that 
melancholy delusion shows a far briefer and more merciful 
record than the Europe, or even the sister colonies, of that 
or a later day. Some twenty “witches” were hanged—and 
then the plague was stayed ; though one might suppose, from 
the way the pitiful story is even now ridiculously told, that 
they were burned alive by scores! In England and Scotland, 
says Dr. Ellis, there were executed — by water, cord, or fire 
—not less than thirty thousand alleged witches, and in 
Europe at large “at least hundreds of thousands”; while in 
the equally senseless Negro panic in New York, in 1712 and 
1741, between fifteen and twenty victims were burned alive, 
some thirty were hanged (one in chains), and one man was 
“ broken on the wheel,” besides the seventy and upwards who 
were transported to West Indian slavery (p. 563). We are 
obliged to Dr. Ellis for these suggestive historical parallels. 

The most important testimony given in this volume is 
however that which explains away the persistent miscon- 
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ceptions that have been held as to the “ theocratic” consti- 
tution of the little commonwealth,— which is sometimes 
spoken of as if it had been directed or at least controlled 
by “the priesthood” as a sacred governing order; a class 
despotism, ruling through the enslaved conscience of its 
subjects, and exercised by that small body of Congrega- 
tional ministers who made the “established clergy” of that 
period. This foolish scarecrow has been well picked to 
pieces by Dr. Ellis, who knows the truth about it if any- 
body does. The fact is, it.was no more the case with the 
colonists of Massachusetts Bay than it was with the “ pray- 
ing regiments” of Cromwell’s Ironsides. How far, indeed, 
it was from being the case is little suspected even by some 
who know the general fact. We may instance by its par- 
allel in the sister colony of Plymouth, where for nine years 
there was no settled minister at all, or any man competent 
to the generally received ecclesiastical functions; where 
Elder Brewster, who had yielded so far to the entreaty 
of his homesick fellow-colonists as to administer the rite of 
communion, and had sought in so doing the countenance of 
Pastor Robinson in Holland, was sharply taken to task by 
him for that temerity. As to this point we copy the valu- 
able testimony of Dr. Ellis (p. 188) :— 


Many writers upon early Massachusetts history have — perhaps nat- 
urally, but none the less erroneously — assumed that, as the government 
was theocratical, the influence of the clergy in its administration was 
supreme. So we have been made familiar with sharp and censorious ac- 
cusations against “the elders,” as really the prime movers and agents 
in bigoted legislation, the teachers of intolerance, and the instigators of 
persecution against those who challenged or opposed their dictation and 
authority. These assumptions and charges are subject to very serious 
qualifications. In the sweep and positiveness of statement and censure 
with which they have been uttered, they are simply untrue. A careful 
study of the Colonial Records and other early original material will rec- 
tify the errors in them. The elders and the civil magistrates were alike 
concerned in and responsible for and were of one mind in administering 
the theocratic government. 


Indeed, it would be quite as plausible to say that min- 
isters were the sufferers and the lay magistracy the aggres- 
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sors in that “theocratic” rule. Doubtless there was an 
indirect, a powerful, and an unjust jurisdiction that lay in 
their hands —for the first thirty years —in the fact that 
full citizenship with the franchise was limited to “church 
members in good standing”; while (to say nothing of eccle- 
siastical penalties impending over the refractory) church 
membership could be had only under conditions of disci- 
pline, confession of belief, avowal of experience, and so on, 
practically under ministerial control. But in the business 
of administration the ministers were mostly “outside of 
politics,” and quite as apt to be its victims as its instiga- 
tors. The first who suffered the sentence of exile was Roger 
Williams, a popular and regularly settled minister of Salem, 
— his offence being eager and persistent denial of the politi- 
cal jurisdiction under which he lived: what has been called 
in later years “constructive treason.” The first important 
case of purely ecclesiastical intolerance, that against Mrs. 
Hutchinson, was justified, if not: urged, with. grave and 
serious consideration by Governor Winthrop, against the 
ablest and most popular of Boston ministers, Rev. John Cot- 
ton. The first president of Harvard College, Henry Duns- 
ter, a clergyman whose invaluable services and eminent 
authority were freely acknowledged, suffered from long per- 
secution of peculiar austerity, and was inexorably deposed 
under the harshest circumstances from his post of honorable 
service, on the ground of heresy touching baptism; and his 
successor, Charles Chauncy, had a like though milder expe- 
rience. Of course we do not forget that many of the clergy 
shared, or even instigated, the intolerant temper of their 
day: the names of John Wilson, of Thomas Welde, and long 
after them of Cotton Mather, may serve as examples. But 
in the worst they ever said or did they were the mouthpiece, 
or the trusted agents, of the community about them. We 
might even urge that such cases were the exception rather 
than the rule; that, if no humaner sentiment, at least the 
subtilties of theological casuistry they were trained in, or the 
variety of character they must meet on terms of profes- 
sional intimacy, made them likelier to be open to mitigations 
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that would not enter the narrower and harder minds by 
which they were surrounded. Is it not so in our day,— 
that the refuge of bigotry is rather with the amateur theo- 
logians, who volunteer from the ranks, than with the pro- 
fessionals, who at least know something of the alphabet of 
dissent? Witness the English female novelists, for example. 

The exposition we have cited occurs in the course of a 
series of chapters, of great historical value, in which Dr. 
Ellis has expanded into something like an independent 
treatise a commentary upon the principles of colonial ad- 
ministration. These chapters are seven, to which the thir- 
teenth and last, on “The Downfall of the Colonial Charter,” 
serves as sequel. The first, full of entertaining reminis- 
cence and local feeling, is entitled “Boston and Public 
Meetings.” The next informs us, with scrupulous care, of 
the exact conditions under which the Charter was held, and 
the grounds on which the right, as well as necessity, was 
assumed, of acting by its authority with independent local 
jurisdiction. In the third are set forth—a very important 
matter indeed as affecting our judgment of them — the rela- 
tions, both sympathetic and ecclesiastical, of the non-conform- 
ists to the Church of England. Then in four chapters, 
ending with the seventh, we have “The Puritans and the 
Bible,” “The Biblical Commonwealth,” “Church Member-* 
ship and the Franchise,” and “ Administration under the 
Charter.” It will thus be seen that rather more than half 
the volume consists of general or introductory matter, before 
coming to that which is strictly narrative or historic, these 
ensuing episodes being the cases of Roger Williams, of Mrs. 
Hutchinson, of the Jesuit emissary who enjoyed the hos- 
pitality of Boston, of the Baptists, and of the Quakers. 
While most readers will find this later portion more attrac- 
tive, the independent value of the book, to the student of 
institutions, is rather to be found in those earlier chapters. 
In particular, nothing that we know of in this line of inves- 
tigation is more oddly illustrative than the clumsy attempts, 
made in pathetically good faith, to force the new wine of 
modern society, as our Puritan forefathers found it, into the 
5 
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ancient and shrunken bottles of Old Testament precept and 
precedent. Everything must be made, or imagined, to con- 
form to the pattern given on that particular mount; and 
some plain case of neighborly ethics or vexed village diplo- 
macy must needs be justified by citing the example of Ehud, 
of Shamgar, of Abiathar, or of Jehu, and constructing 
their laborious parallels of approach to Hebrew jurispru- 
dence. That the Bible should be the sufficient and only 
rule of practice as well as faith, these rude expositors were 
stubbornly resolved,— to what effect, we learn very conclu- 
sively in these well-burdened pages. 

And it needed all this side-light of illustration, to show 
how much is contained in the never-enough-considered state- 
ment, that the Puritans came hither, not (as has been often 
ignorantly said) to find “liberty of worship”: not for them- 
selves, since the Plymouth colonists, at least, had it abun- 
dantly in Holland; and certainly not to establish it for 
others, which they never meant to do, and would have held 
it a great iniquity and folly to try todo. It was not that 
which made the motive of their long, weary, and dangerous 
pilgrimage ; but, as they declared in their own words, “to 
found a civill body politique,” which should be governed 
solely by the Law of God as they interpreted it,—- certainly 


‘the very noblest motive that can animate a company of men. 


Mere liberty of worship may be the most precious of privi- 
leges, or the most treacherous of snares. Mere liberty of 
worship led straight in Germany to the atrocities of the 
Anabaptists, and in England, even under Puritan rule, to 
the disorders and scandals recounted with acrid abhorrence 
in Thomas Edwards’s Gangrena. It was that very thing 
which the Puritan colonists determined to avoid; and their 
deep honest dread of it accounts, more than anything else, 
for those acts which we in these days of easier faith find it 
hardest to understand or pardon. 

It is easy for us to carp and make merry at those painful 
wrestings of Scripture by which they tried to make life over 
by a pattern that was long obsolete. But, if we will think 
of it, their task on its plainest terms had extreme difficul- 
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ties, and lay open to extreme dangers, which they met in 
their own rough fashion, and so have saved us from them. 
Using the term in a generous way, we must say that their 
true task was political, that is, the founding of a State, even 
more — yes, very much more—than it was ecclesiastical, 
the establishing and defending of their own order of faith. 
Only we must know, if we can, what the State meant to 
them; and then we shall have a key by which to read the 
lesson of their early controversies and policies. Their little 
State must assert its own -right to live, first of all, and to 
exercise its function as a State in the protecting or the 
judging of its subjects; and therefore any citizen who 
assailed that right, and was incorrigible to all gentler argu- 
ment,—as Roger Williams,— must make up his mind to live 
outside its jurisdiction (1635). It might be torn to pieces 
—as many a city, province, or kingdom in the Old World 
had been—by radical differences of opinion touching its 
interior discipline; and so those dangerous free-thinkers, 
Ann Hutchinson and the rest, must be dismissed, with how- 
ever heavy hearts, to inhospitable exile (1636), just as some 
among us would expel the anarchists to-day. It could con- 
tinue to exist only under a constitution which insured, 
whatever its particular measure of trath or error, that there 
should be substantial unity of conviction as to its aims and 
purposes on the part of every citizen; and accordingly hav- 
ing, as the only obvious way of securing this, enacted that 
every voting citizen must be a member in full standing in 
that form of church organization which had made the com- 
mon bond they united and sailed under (1631), they further 
reaffirmed in more formal fashion, in the Cambridge Plat- 
form (1637),— which we ought to liken not to the act of 
a mere church conference, but rather to one of our State 
constitutions enacted by a political assembly,— the details 
and conditions of that citizenship. When, a few years later, 
there seemed likely to be pressure from the victorious Pres- 
byterian party in England, to compel a more stringent form 
of ecclesiastical rule upon them, a deputation must be sent 
across the sea, to protest against any such invasion of their” 
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hard-won and honestly maintained autonomy (1644). These 
acts all belong to one series, and they touched alike that 
which while religious in name was secular in fact. The 
dialect in which they were announced was what we, their 
children, may scoff at as the theological jargon of that day; 
but, in their essence, those acts must be judged as political, 
not ecclesiastical. The language was the language of the 
Church; but it was the life of the State that was in ques- 
tion. The voice was the voice of Jacob,— quaint, pleading, 
subtle; but the hands were the hands of Esau,— the strong 
rude hands of men who encamped in the wilderness, where 
they must hew the timber and gather the harvests for a life 
that was to be. 

And, if we do them the justice to think of them in this 
way, we shall easily see that their errors and shortcomings 
were no worse than have befallen every attempt to found a 
Secular State upon a Divine Idea. The Messianic kingdom 
of the Jews — broken, tragic, three centuries’ dream that it 
was —had at least two brief moments of realization: that 
under the Maccabees, two centuries before Christ, and that 
under Bar-Cochab, “Son of the Star,” one century after. 
Under each it seemed for a time to be victorious; but the 
first, sheltered by the Roman protectorate, degenerated to the 
Herods; and the other, last flash of the expiring patriotism 
of Judah, was suddenly blotted out by Hadrian. The French 
Revolutionists had established, as they thought, a reign of 
liberty, equality, and fraternity,— divine ideas, surely, if any 
are; but their errors were far more ghastly, their failures 
were far more tragical, than any that befell the petty Puri- 
tan commonwealth. In this century “we have changed all 
that,” and attempted to build up a democracy as broad as 
the continent, on the foundation of secular freedom and 
justice only ; but, spite of the simplicity of our idea and our 
riper intelligence, we are not quite clear that the short- 
comings, the mistakes, the miserable ambitions, and the 
crimes against humanity have not, on this larger scale of 
proportion, more than matched those of the poor Puritans, 
‘ with their thirty miles square of territory, who tried to 
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set apart so much of God’s earth to administer the best 
justice they knew of, in the only way they could. 

It is an old story, and has been told a great many times,— 
how those poor Pilgrims wrestled with their hard fortunes, 
and blundered along their rugged and narrow way. Our 
interest in the tale is chiefly that that way led up and on 
to where we stand to-day, and are trying to do their work in 
a better modern fashion. And so we think that it has been 
told none too often. It has been told boastfully, rhetori- 
cally, pathetically, reproachfully, acrimoniously; and still 
we were glad to hear, if so perhaps we might understand 
it a little better. We are glad that Dr. Ellis has told it 
over once more in his own way, so truly, quietly, judicially ; 
and we are sure that this too is a way that will help, more 
than most, to abate the prejudice and misjudgment that 
have hung about the Puritan age and rule in the colony 
of Massachusetts Bay. 


COMMON SENSE. 


“TI do not mean individualized common sense,” said my 
friend. “I mean generic common sense, common sense in 
the abstract. Your practical common-sense man is often 
mistaken. A great deal of what people call common sense 
is no sense at all. Science is the only true sense, and merely 
awaits general acceptance to become common sense. Some 
apparent facts are simply illusions which will some day be 
proven such; many have already been illumined into falli- 
bility. Common sense once said that Samuel Hahnemann 
was vitally mistaken, but now there are ten thousand phy- 
sicians practising homceopathy openly in this country; and 
what physician, of whatever -pathy, does not prescribe bella- 
donna in some forms of scarlet fever? Common sense ridi- 
culed the steam engine, the electric telegraph, the telephone, 
and it pooh-poohed the bicycle and laughed at the idea of a 
man ‘goin’ ’round the country astraddle of:a buggy wheel.’ 
This is the vulgar common sense which is not common sense 
at all, but an assumption of wisdom, often based upon max- 
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ims, legends, and bits of lore transmitted from an ancestry 
ignorant of some of the commonest facts of to-day. True 
common sense is fact, truth, or nothing; and its existence 
depends upon whether it is consistent with correct knowl- 
edge or not. This is the common sense of the educated, 
charitable man, the common sense of the scientific mind. 
Your average common-sense man is dogmatic, therefore nar- 
row, illiberal, and unscientific.” 

“But, Thomas, science has so many interpreters to-day, 
who unfortunately do not all agree, that it is difficult to 
know whose dictum to accept. It seems to me a matter of 
internal conviction, or taste, which scientific theorist we be- 
lieve, very much as it is in the selection of a religious creed ; 
for they all claim to be the best, and each assumes to be all- 
sufficient.” 

“ Certainly, the conduct of many students of science is open 
to your just criticism; but it is unworthy a thoughtful man 
to criticise not only the student of the creations of God, but 
through the student to censure the thing he studies. It has 
lately been said that ‘modern science’ (whatever that may 
be) is full of ‘assumption, contradictions, confusion, invalid 
hypotheses.’ Because students of science are at times un- 
philosophical and hasty in adopting conclusions, and are 
weak enough to try to emphasize and magnify a pet theory, 
proves nothing against science, but it does prove human 
judgment fallible: it proves nothing more. Science in com- 
plete perfection is simply Divinity, and Divinity is God. 
The will of God (God’s law) is expressed science, and it is 
the endeavor to understand these laws that constitutes the 
scientist. In such a sublime field of investigation, who 
should be freer of any desire for controversy or self-asser- 
tion than the scientist? To speak of vexing the ‘scien- 
tific soul’ — as has lately been done — is an absurdity, inas- 
much as it is an impossibility. God is the only ‘scientific 
soul.’ The true student of science will rarely take offence 
at an inexpert opinion of his work: he is not thinking of 
what men will say of him; he is quietly seeking for truth, 
testing what he finds, and offering it to be tested by expert 
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workers like himself. All men are human, even the most 
scientific; but the greater and truer the scientist, the better 
will be his control of the human part of himself, his subjec- 
tivity. Some men are unfortunately numbered among scien- 
tists who follow the advice of Mephistopheles ; they ‘depose 
with knowledge, or without it, either,’ but they are sure to 
depose. These men have not minds of a scientific cast, and 
it is they who bring discredit upon the study and the stu- 
dents of correct knowledge. To return to our starting point, 
these men are among those who lack true common sense.” 

“T am afraid there are very {ew men in this world,” said 
I, “ who will answer to your requirements of a scientist.” 

“Possibly; but because men do not attain perfection is 
no reason for abandoning all attempts to do the best we 
can.” 

“ Ay, that is the secret of it all. Men forget the old 
maxim, ‘ What is worth doing at all is worth doing well,’ 
and they do not try to do the best they can. The conse- 
quence is that work is only half done, or what is done is 
done to magnify the man and not the work. The ego is 
obtrusively evident in the work of the majority; and stu- 
dents of science, being human, are, I presume, subject to 
temptations in common with the race.” 

“ Yes, that is true; students of science are human, but I 
think people generally forget it, especially those who have 
done little heavy work, and who know nothing about what 
has been called ‘dead work,’ the kind of work that in itself 
is never seen, that is below ground, so to speak, and that is 
simply the foundation of the visible superstructure. Human 
nature finds it hard that so much of this dead work must go 
for nothing with the world; and the result is that the vain- 
est of us are so weak as to parade some of this crude stuff 
as finished work. As a consequence, the student suffers, and 
science suffers; the former justly, the latter unjustly. But 
even among the students of science there are men who are 
so selfish that they care nothing for the cause they are sup- 
posed to represent, unless they can gain some direct per- 
sonal advantage therefrom.” 
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“Now you are entering into generalizations that apply 
to all classes of men. Selfishness is human nature, and is 
merely an overweening self-love; it is nothing worse than 
taking an unfair advantage of nature's first law by giving 
a strained interpretation to the Golden Rule. Self-love is 
praiseworthy: all our voluntary, predetermined acts are 
either consciously or unconsciously founded upon it. The 
good deeds of philanthropy are for the benefit of mankind ; 
but there would be few philanthropists, did not benevolence, 
indirectly at least, contribute to the pleasure of the benevo- 
lent. Ido not think human nature sufficiently sublime to 
evolve much philanthropy from subjective pain, disgust, dis- 
comfort, or even indifference ; I even consider philanthropy, 
this recognized type of disinterested motives, as an out- 
growth of self-love. Self-love is instinctive, and few human 
acts are not based upon it. You know Spinoza ‘refers all 
our inclinations to the self-love of each individual.’ And 
the Hindu ordinances of Menu teach the same: ‘ Eager de- 
sire to act,’ says this code, ‘has its root in expectation of 
some advantage; and with such expectation are sacrifices 
performed; the rules of religious austerity and abstinence 
from sins are all known to arise from hope of remuneration. 
Not a single act here below appears ever to be done by a 
man free from self-love: whatever he perform it is wrought 
from his desire of a reward.’ But, then, all this is no rea- 
son why one should not try to develop the least offensive 
side of his nature, and prevent self-love from degenerating 
into unblushing selfishness, and keep his conduct, at least, 
as free as possible from obvious egotism.” 

“ What you call ‘obvious egotism’ is usually known as 
self-conceit or personal vanity, I believe.” 

“Yes; but it only becomes offensive when it is obvious. 
If the unfortunate possessor of a large share of vanity sup- 
presses all external manifestations of this characteristic, he 
is not immediately objectionable. Of course, this over-es- 
teem will assist in shaping his character, and in time will 
produce definite results; but these results affect the indi- 
vidual more than they do the community, while the obvi- 
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ously vain man not only makes himself miserable, but is a 
most disagreeable companion to others.” 

“ And yet,” said Thomas, “I often pity these poor ego- 
ists. Their sensitiveness is painful. They never hear an 
obscure remark or see a covert glance that they do not 
apply its meaning to themselves. All of which makes them 
miserably uncomfortable.” 

“ Egoists are necessarily superficial. They cannot get 
far enough below the surface of things to compare relative 
values. You expect vanity in a boy, especially if he is 
bright and self-reliant; but, if he have a deep, broad nature, 
he will lose his vanity in proportion to his development. 
Given a man’s age, it is not difficult to fathom his depth 
by his vanity. The diminutive of selfishness is self-love ; 
the diminutive of self-conceit is self-esteem. And, Thomas, 
human nature would be a poor thing without its due propor- 
tion of each; for intelligent self-esteem is but faith in one’s 
ability to be and to do, and the highest self-love is faith in 
one’s worthiness to be and to do his best.” 

And so we dropped into silence, and watched the flicker- 
ing firelight, and from the glowing coals built castles which 
drifted far out of the present,— mine into the past and 
Thomas's into the future. My castles held chambers 
wherein were the ghosts of long dead possibilities; in 
Thomas’s were the juvenile forms of bright hopes, quicken- 
ing possibilities, which, chameleon-like, offer their seductive 
charms as probabilities. Oh, the possibilities that come to 
every man! I wonder if their realization would do most 
harm or most good in this world? We miyht have entered 
this or that field of action, or we might have taken advan- 
tage of some long vanished opportunity through which we 
might have stirred the heart of the world. But would we 
have succeeded? After all, do so many men fail to occupy 
their proper spheres in life? Is life so filled with mistaken 
careers as deductions from the intro- and retrospection of the 
average man would lead one to suppose? O short-sighted 
man ! 

I believe that it is almost a universal truth that, no mat- 

6 
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ter how great a man’s success in life may be, he feels a cer- 
tain amount of dissatisfaction that this success was not won 
in some.other field. The temporary dismal comfort we all 
take at times in framing our past in a rosy halo and our 
present and future in sepulchral gloom is healthful in its 
reaction: the flame dies out or the embers crumble to 
ashes ; and we awake from our day-dream disillusioned, and 
return to our present duties with an unreasoning though 


effective strength. 
Ruys AP Rays. 


WHERE LIBERALISM IS WEAK. 


Unitarianism has finally and fully decided on churchman- 
ship.* It has gone to work in good earnest. The old peril 
is a thing of the past. The “left wing” is an almost forgot- 
ten phrase. Parties like colliding icebergs collide no more, 
simply because genial influences have melted all into a 
stream where distinctions are lost without submission or 
self-effacement. Controversy has fallen asleep, blessed for 
what it was; but the chief mourner indulges neither the 
dream of resurrection nor the hope. There is far more to 
be said in thanksgiving than repentance: it is a peaceful, 
prosperous, happy epoch. 

Nevertheless, there are certain things which surely hinder 
us, doubtless for the most part in common with other de- 
nominations; but it is by no means necessary to assure the 
doctor that our neighbors have disease, in order to summon 
him to our own relief. These hindrances do not afflict all 
our churches, nor is every one hurt to the same degree or in 
precisely the same way. Indeed, we might almost say there 
are two Unitarianisms, one the central mass, the other mete- 
oric satellites thrown off from time to time by the centri- 
fugal force of the main body,—left unrelated in space to 
cool! But so sharp a division would be untrue to fact. 
The hindrances we have in mind we may speak of as com- 
mon dangers, if not common experiences. 





* See article on Dr. Martineau’s scheme of union in the August number of this 
Review. 
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First is the laxity of our fellowship. Thus believers, 
unbelievers, and (to put it boldly) any one that is willing 
to give money may be considered of our household. If 
the question be asked, “Does So and So belong to your 
society?” the answer usually given is, “ Yes, at least he 
pays.” He may never have shown any other interest in our 
existence or been conscious of any denominational prefer- 
ence, yet the gift of money seems to give him a certain 
claim of fellowship. There is no church discipline which 
can deal, even with known and open immorality. If a -aan 
be insensible or audacious enough, he may be recognized as 
one of us, however flagrant his lapses from private virtue, 
and may be reasonably sure that in death a charitable in- 
genuity will discover unsuspected merits, and a sincere but 
utterly unjustifiable eloquence may enroll his name in the 
list of unconscious and eccentric saints. Be he atheist, 
worldling, bon vivant, disloyal to every human duty, there 
are preachers who, in view of the sorrows of the bereaved 
and the pecuniary help of the departed, play the part of 
apologist, of eulogist even, amid the double solemnity of the 
sanctuary and of death. We have boasted, and with good 
reason, that character is underscored among us: it is the 
chief note of discipleship, and the radiant aureole of our 
saints. Hence, when it seems (for it is only in seeming) to 
be held lightly, through this supineness as to who shall rank 
themselves with us, we stand mystified and ashamed. 

This apathy is hardly deplored, for self-reproach is si- 
lenced by the conviction that it is irremediable. To pre- 
vent it, we should need a more complex organization than 
we will consent to have. We should need doors for exit as 
well as for entrance; rules, and penalties for their infrac- 
tion ; officials, clothed with such powers as all guardians of 
institutional life require for their efficiency. If we are once 
resolved to end this weakness and scandal, we can surely 
agree on some sort of decalogue. We can specify the duties 
essential to church life, if we cannot adopt a series of theo- 
logical symbols. We can take and require the vows of 
moral purity and integrity as a condition of fellowship, if 
not vows of intellectual conformity. 
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No doubt the general moral probity of our membership 
accounts for this indifference, illustrating the well-known 
fact that unconscious and established virtue is often charac- 
terized by insensibility to the wrong doing of others, and 
has a certain dulness of interest and of apprehension about 
all subjects dealing with fault or discipline. If we were 
worse men, we should be better churchmen. Hence the ac- 
cusation adheres that, by paying money or by bare attend- 
ance at church, any one can claim our name, and share, even 
when they belittle, our reputation. Our ecclesiastical Gul- 
liver (if we may use so farcical an illustration in a serious 
discourse) is tied hand and foot by the Lilliput of individ- 
ualism. He is expected to maintain unruffled complacency 
while the nimble and triumphant swarm twit him to his face 
with his helplessness, or persuade him that it is the proper 
thing for a really liberal Gulliver to be wholly bound, using 
only his tongue and his eyes, and not even these in self- 
defence or reproach of others. We do not mean to suggest 
that churches should assume police functions or institute a 
parish censorship: only this, that every member of a Chris- 
tian church shall submit to the same discipline, which every 
one sees to be only decent and necessary for the minister ; 
that there shall be the same moral condemnation for both 
alike, if they be evil livers. Let even the social leper and 
the moral epileptic be welcome to our shelter and our cheer ; 
but let it be clear that they are our patients or our guests, 
not ourselves. 

Another difficulty is the passion for entertainment. How- 
ever rife it may be in other bodies, it is kept in the shade: 
with us it is not unfrequently avowed. Entertainment is 
looked for and insisted on, with little or no rebuke, in the 
last place adapted to it,— the pulpit. The discouraged and 
cynical pastor, if no other, rebels against such expectations. 
He reflects on the nature of his equipment,— how he has 
schooled himself to an accordant seriousness, sought intel- 
lectual superiority, welcomed spiritual experience, trained 
himself for devotional leadership, cultivated the power of 
lucid statement and of persuasive oratory, only to find that 
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he is expected to produce a similar effect and wield a like 
influence to that of the stump speaker or the actor. He 
must excite the fancy, charm the ear, beguile the tedium of 
the hour with little more than incidental reference to the 
serious side of life. As a matter of fact, it may be that his 
accomplishments count for more than his highest attain- 
ments, his personal appearance for more than his erudition, 
and the quality of his voice for more than the power of his 
argument. If he takes in earnest his task of “ reproof, ex- 
hortation, and instruction in righteousness,” he is dismissed, 
as Jeremiahs always are, as one out of sorts or despondent, 
prophet though he be; although he would be less inspired if 
he did not lament. 

There are parishes, however few, which are weak, weary, 
and hectic with sensationalism. They have been stimulated 
so much and so often that, however harmful the beverage, 
they crave their accustomed draught. There are parishes 
which might attain growth and efficiency by simply casting 
out the spirit of levity; by resolving on seriousness; by 
accepting it as the first duty of a choir to stimulate the wor- 
ship by strains devoutly rendered, instead of perfunctory dis- 
play ; as the first duty of the pulpit, the work of edification 
or comfort; as the first duty of the pew, response to relig- 
ious truth whether it is said or sung. Many a parish might 
be, and is, the citadel of the town’s religious life, though it 
were shunned as heretical, if only it be seriously bent on its 
true function. It is worldliness, not heresy, that shears our 
Samsons. 

Levity and its correspondence, sensationalism,— tame and 
withered, or fascinating and new,—reduce the ministerial 
function to the narrowest limits. “We want no more of a 
preacher,” said a prominent churchman and an excellent 
man in all else, “than his preaching.” The old and true 
conception of the pastor as the common friend, the physi- 
cian of the soul, the gracious visitor in sickness, trouble, 
and death, was in that case sacrificed to this idea which 
made him the reluctant rival of the concert-room and the 
play-house. We all know what became of a similar order 
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of teachers, followers of Plato, of Epicurus, of Pythag- 
oras, and others of the great sages of antiquity, men who 
tried, as we are trying, to give rational views of life and 
duty to the people gathered for the purpose. Time was, in 
Rome, when the philosopher was venerated for his insight 
and moral influence. Time was, also, when his disciples 
became his patrons, and his patrons required above all else 
eloquence, wit, the power to amuse. The patrons dragged 
the philosopher down, until he sank at first to be the de- 
pendent and then the butt of the wealthy. Tiberius, we 
imagine, did no more than other prosperous Romans, when 
he invited philosophers to his table, that he might be amused 
with their pedantry, their drollery, and their pugnacity. No 
such fate, we are confident, awaits the Christian ministry 
anywhere; but acquiescence in the levity which demands 
of it entertainment above everything else is a step down 
towards the like dishonor and scorn. 

Another of our hindrances is an excess of amateur philoso- 
phizing. We are and should be philosophers, if philosophy 
means trained truthfulness and insight. But it is a difficult 
character to sustain in an active pastorate, involving, as it 
does, a wide range of study and a highly disciplined intelli- 
gence. Life is too short and the interests of men too multi- 
plied for us to lead a miscellaneous congregation through 
the processes of abstract thought. The evangelical philoso- 
pher brings his statement as the painter offers his picture. 
He is content to hang it in the best light and explain its 
meaning, but says nothing of the technique and principles 
of his art, save to those who have leisure and talent for such 
work themselves. He may rejoice if his admirers are stimu- 
lated to paint for themselves ; but, if they have neither time 
uor ability for a professional career, he is content to paint 
for them, and they in turn minister to their esthetic taste 
by studying his work far better than they ever could by a 
desultory imitation. What can be a more bizarre travesty 
of a church than a set of responsible citizens, capable of 
great service in elevating the social and spiritual condition 
of their feilows, abandoned year after year to mental self- 
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indulgence, debating in a church whether there be, in fact, 
anything corresponding to the term “God,” whether there 
be a soul or any valid hope of eternal life,— debating in a 
church of Christian lineage as to the historic reality of Jesus 
or the value of our sacred books with the same cool impar- 
tiality as when considering the Hindu sages or the literature 
of Buddhism? We do not say that such a travesty of a 
church exists, but an enemy might. 

Again, that spirit of compromise, without which co-opera- 
tion is impossible, may be a: necessary servant; but it is an 
enslaving master. It is the enemy of candor, of manly self- 
assertion, of liberty in all its forms. It requires of the 
preacher that he shall take all meaning out of his message, 
explaining it in terms that shall be acceptable to those it 
was intended to correct and rebuke. Hence, the effort to 
disguise objectionable although essential features in his 
belief. Excess of this deference to social prejudice convicts 
him of schism; for, if he be so like his brethren, his separa- 
tion was uncalled for and wilful. For the moment, the 
result is pleasant. He is accounted genial and charitable ; 
but the day comes when for all that self-suppression the 
mere reward is to hear the question asked, “ What does that 
man believe?” Worse still, the church itself loses self- 
respect, as well as the sense of its proper vocation, and is 
half-ashamed of its own individuality. 

There was an hour when Islamism was threatened with 
destruction at the hand of its own prophet. In the early 
part of Mahomet’s career,— that period when he was un- 
doubtedly the sincere and devout enthusiast,— he was 
hated with murderous intensity. He was obscure as yet; 
weary of danger, perhaps; charmed, it may be, by thoughts 
of tolerance and charity. Suddenly, he changed his tone, 
and admitted that the idol gods of the Meccan temple might 
possibly be better than he had said, might, in fact, be legiti- 
mately supplicated and honored with a view to obtaining 
intercession with the one true God. There was an immedi- 
ate reaction, we are told, in his favor. “He became the 
most popular man in Mecca. His doctrines were forthwith 
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tolerated, as well they might be; and his followers were 
(for the time) no longer oppressed as men who would turn 
the world upside down.” 

There is one sentence of Dr. Channing which might well 
be a phylactery for every brow and an inscription on the 
wall of every church: “I must choose to receive the truth, 
no matter how it bears upon myself; must follow it, no 
matter where it leads, from what party it severs me, or to 
what party it allies.” If we are committed to anything, it 
is to rationalism or naturalism,—to that, whatever name 
it bears, which deals honestly with facts in the interest of 
truth. Yet we are hindered by the longing for kindly rela- 
tions, for recognition as Christians, so that our witness to 
long-exiled truths is less virile than it ought to be. Our 
theological Cinderellas are sent back into the kitchen when 
the guests come who are prejudiced against them. Some 
still fall back into the euphuistic dialect of neo-church- 
manship, and seem to stand in an attitude of apology before 
the older churches, as if assuring them that Unitarianism is 
not so bad a thing after all_— many of them gentle souls, 
knowing and loving the unenfranchised truths, but fearing 
some vague mischief from plain speaking. Lastly, we sus- 
pect a lack of imagination. 

We know the condition of the Christian world. We 
know the profound change going on in the Church every- 
where. Earnest, thoughtful men are found on every side 
who have outgrown conventional dogmatics, and are un- 
reached by progressive Orthodoxy. They read the works of 
Channing, of Parker, of Emerson, of Martineau, and are 
conscious they could well affiliate with a church embodying 
their views and spirit. In some places, they are surrounded 
by individual Unitarians,— good, reliable, influential people, 
— who, as far as organic religion is concerned, have the air 
of men retired from business. They have means, character, 
and a general denominational interest ; they know the need 
of hospitality for newly convinced liberals; yet they do 
nothing, as it seems to us, for lack of imagination. They 
have no ache as they see men who now know the sense of 
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chagrin at being misled, the temptation to apostatize from all 
religion, or the yearning for congenial church relations. Not 
less unimaginative are those who have practically turned the 
house of public worship into a private club-room and the 
centre of Christian charities into a place of social resort, as 
if they reasoned: “ We have received this institution of the 
Church from our fathers. We do not need it as they needed 
it. Times have changed. Indeed, we hardly need it at all 
for ourselves; but social usage requires a clergyman for 
certain occasions. We prefér a friend or, at least, a person 
of our choice at the marriage ceremony or the funeral. We 
enjoy good preaching: others, still, value public worship. 
So, on the whole, it is as well to keep up the organization.” 
They would thrill with delight at the welcome of a patriot 
exile to these shores; but no corresponding interest is 
awakened by men who suffer and dare as much as exiles 
from what is dear as country,— the spiritual home of their 
ancestors, their childhood, and the first years of their Chris- 
tian experience. 

The papers told us some time ago of a clergyman in Eng- 
land who had never had a fire in his parsonage or a guest 
at his board in forty years. Yet it is a stranger item that 
the fire should not blaze on the church hearth, when not 
strangers or mendicants, but our brothers, twice our broth- 
ers now by their manly recoil from superstition, are in need 
of a welcome and a home. Many of these religious fugitives 
have found and still find all and more than they sought. 
And the only misgiving we have in offering this criticism is 
lest we should be suspected of dissatisfaction or ingratitude. 
But there are those who, drifting where intellectual novel- 
ties are incessantly toyed with, where spiritual verities of 
thought or feeling are merely dissected or scrutinized, 
where church fellowship means little more than “ good fel- 
lowship,” turn away with a heart-hunger which betrays 
them back to what the apostle Paul called “ the beggarly 
elements” they had left behind. 

Every church, wherever it be, should have a share in the 
missionary work of the body, not only by assisting its larger 
7 
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operations, but also by private charities at home. This 
work is manifold. There is the intellectual mission to cor- 
rect misbeliefs and make-beliefs; there are works of mercy, 
to feed and clothe the poor, to inculcate temperance and 
economy,— in a word, to save the body; there is also the 
ecclesiastical mission, to maintain unmutilated and unchilled 
the devotional tradition of the body, so that if a man be 
a devout Christian, whose only quarrel with Orthodoxy is 
its non-truthfulness, he shall find everything else, to which 
he is .ccustomed, if he come to us. The Church needs 
nothing at this hour so much as a refuge for her ration- 
alistic children; and we need nothiag so much as profound 
compassion for the sincere and godly multitude, practically 


without a shepherd or a fold. 
R. A. GRIFFIN. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 
LIFE OF A HEBREW SCHOLAR. 


Michael Heilprin:* a noble scholar. It was my privilege to 
call this man my friend, to receive from him an esteem and afféc- 
tion which I could never understand, but which made me worthier 
of them than I should otherwise have been. Therefore, I come 
to speak his praises now that he is dead. It is always fit and 
pleasant to give honor where it is due. It is never more so than 
when the good we celebrate was cloistered from the world, or 
when the work was known and held in due respect while still the 
workman was withdrawn from public view. With Mr. Heilprin 
it was so to a very great extent. His literary labors were for 
the most part anonymous. The only exception was his Histor- 
ical Poetry of the Ancient Hebrews. His terrible toil on Ap- 
pleton’s Cyclopedia was justly prized by the publishers and 
editors of that admirable work; but its amount and character 
were known to few,— only to his immediate coadjutors and per- 
sonal friends. The same is true of his critical work upon the 
Nation, which began with its fourth number and continued for 
more than twenty years. Many thousands have read his articles 
with admiration who had not the faintest idea of the personality 


*Died at Summit, N.J., May 10, 1888. 
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of their benefactor, It is not often that so much of intellectual 
power is exercised in this impersonal way. He was well satisfied 
to have it so. Not that he was indifferent to the good opinion 
of his friends and those who were well qualified to judge his 
work, but to do it honestly and well was ever his main source 
of satisfaction. For general fame or reputation he had little care. 
This disposition is ever an encouragement to our praises of the 
men of parts and character whom it adorns. 

Though I knew Mr. Heilprin well for many years, he was ever 
slow to talk about himself; and I must rely upon a friendly hand, 
incapable of erring in such matters, for the particulars of his 
earlier life. He was born in Piotrkow, in Russian Poland, in 
1823, inheriting the aptitude of a long line of Hebrew scholars, 
the earliest upon the list in the catalogue of the British Museum 
writing in 1558. His father, Phineas Mendel Heilprin, who, shar- 
ing the fortunes of his son, died in Washington, D.C., in 1863, was 
a merchant-scholar in the manufacturing town of Tomaszow, 
where Mr. Heilprin spent his.youth. The father, engaging in 
the business of the place, was a Hebrew scholar of high rank and 
an ardent student of Maimonides, yet not less of Kant and 
Fichte and other philosophers of the Gentile schools. Michael 
began the study of Hebrew, as did his playmates generally 
among the Polish Jews, at the age of four or five. He never at 
any time was sent to school or had any teacher except his father. 
German was his mother tongue; but, when still a boy, he ob- 
tained a perfect mastery of the Polish language. He studied 
simultaneously Latin, Greek, and French, rising regularly every 
morning at two o’clock and settling down immediately to his 
books. From an early period, the grandeur of Hebrew poetry 
and the difficulties of Hebrew grammar had much more attrac- 
tion for him than Talmudic subtleties. In his own unconven- 
tional way, he became the instructor of his brother and a sister, 
and when about fifteen collected around him a number of equally 
youthful disciples. To “take and give not on again” was never 
satisfactory to him; but, if ever at any time his manner was 
didactic or pedagogical, it had ceased to be so in his full matu- 
rity. While still a boy, his mental outlook was enlarged by 
visits to Prussia with his father; and his linguistic attain- 
ments began to attract the attention of distinguished Hebraists. 
Already he had begun the study of comparative philology, mak- 
ing careful notes of his own observations. In after life, he re- 
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tained lively recollections of the Polish insurrection of 1830-31, 
and of his growing sense of the oppression of the Russian yoke. 
This came at length to be so unbearable that in 1843 his parents 
sought a refuge from it in Hungary, and he went with them and 
his young wife; for, though but twenty years of age, he was 
already married. 

For two years after his arrival in Hungary he devoted himself 
to the study of the language, history, and institutions of his new 
home. The great national liberal movement, under the leadership 
of Szécenyi, Eétoés, Deék, and Kossuth, was then well under way ; 
and Mr. Heilprin was pledged by his experience in Poland and 
by his recent studies to unite himself with this. He established 
a books*ore in Miskolez (which is still flourishing); and, coming 
much in contact with the Hungarian gentry, he soon enjoyed 
their merited esteem so much that, though he was still wearing 
the peculiar costume of a Polish Jew, he was received into the 
local club of nobles. When the revolution of 1848 broke out, 
his reputation as a writer was established, and his revolutionary 
poems were widely popular. He was offered and accepted the 
position of secretary to the literary bureau attached to the de- 
partment of the interior. After the proclamation of Hungarian 
independence in 1849, he followed the government to Debreczin, 
and back to Pesth and to Szegedin, when the exigencies of war 
necessitated these removals of head-quarters from place to place. 
The revolution soon collapsed, inherent weakness co-operating 
with the basest treachery to this end; and Mr. Heilprin barely 
escaped capture by the Austrians. After remaining in conceal- 
ment for some months, he succeeded in making his escape, and 
went to Paris. There began that failure of his eyesight which 
obliged him finally to rely very largely upon others’ reading for 
the acquisition of his stores of information. This great misfort- 
une had its compensations. It made the studies, which might 
otherwise have isolated him, a bond of union between him and 
the members of his family. Unable to obtain in France the 
means of livelihood,—especially with failing sight,—1the rigor 
of the Austrian authorities having somewhat relaxed, he resolved 
to run the risk of returning to Hungary. His six months in 
France were not wholly lost. He made a long pedestrian excur- 
sion, following the river Loire. It was one of many that re 
newed his youth from year to year. No sturdier walker could 
be found, nor one who more enjoyed perambulation. Another 
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pleasure which he had in France was in attending the lectures 
at the Sorbonne of Michelet, Jules Simon, and others. 

Even before returning to Hungary, Mr. Heilprin had resolved 
to seek a home in England or the United States; and, while 
teaching school in Ujhely, he addressed himself ardently to the 
study of the English language, so that when he finally left Hun- 
gary, in 1856, he had thoroughly mastered it. His principal text- 
book was Gibbon’s Decline and Fall. He scrupulously fixed the 
pronunciation of every doubtful word, and identified on the map 
every locality mentioned in the work. Going to England, he 
again met Kossuth, who gave him a letter of introduction to Mr. 
Seward, which he never used. It was the advice of Rev. Will- 
iam Henry Channing that determined him to come to America; 
and it was among bis friends in Brooklyn, N.Y., that he ulti- 
mately found some of the most kind and faithful of his own,— 
Mr. R. H. Manning, his wife, and sister Elizabeth, with whom 
Margaret Fuller had spent a happy season of some months’ dura- 
tion just before starting on that journey which had no return. 
When Mr. Heilprin came to this country, other Hungarian exiles 
were already here,— among them two sisters of Kossuth, and one 
of these, Madame Zulavski, had tender nursing under Mr. Man- 
ning’s roof until her death, when, at her burial, Mr. Heilprin 
spoke the gratitude of the exiles to the Manning household, ever 
a fountain-head of kindly offices to those in need of them. 

It was a precarious living that he earned by teaching until 
1858, when his connection began with Appleton’s New American 
Cyclopedia. It was then in its third volume; and at his first 
meeting with the editors, Messrs. Ripley and Dana, he so im- 
pressed them with the extent and accuracy of his scholarship 
that he was at once intrusted with the revision of all the geo- 
graphical, historical, and biographical articles. He himself wrote 
many of these articles, that on “ Hebrews” being one of the most 
notable. His contributions generally were such as gave atten- 
tion to subjects which, but for him, would have been overlooked. 
Bat his greatest service to this work, for which he cherished an 
affectionate interest only equalled by his interest in the Nation, 
was on the lines of verification and unification. It is safe to say, 
as has been said already, that “no other similar work of collabo- 
ration published in the English language has ever had this merit 
in so high a degree,— in which, for example, there was a uniform 
spelling of proper names, a uniform date for the same event, 
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however often mentioned, a uniform system of transcribing words 
(especially proper names) from foreign languages not using the 
Roman alphabet.” His work on the first edition ended in 1863; 
and began on the second, much revised, in 1871 and ended in 
1876. Other work of a similar character engaged him further 
on, and close akin to it were his articles in the 7ribune or the 
Nation reviewing works of an encyclopedic character. Review- 
ing in the 7ribune a certain biographical dictionary, complete in 
one volume, he ventured the statement that it could be convicted 
of five thousand errors; and he never would have ventured it if 
he had not been sure that he could make it good. His reviews 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica in the Nation, as volume after 
volume came out, revealed at once the breadth and accuracy of 
his own knowledge and the surprising carelessness of the editing 
under consideration. 

Mr. Heilprin’s connection with the Nation began in 1868, 
and hardly ended with his death; for it may be assumed that in 
more than one careful article in that journal we shall yet be able 
to detect the impress of his hand. His work for it was not only 
of the kind which has been specified, but ranged through a wide 
field of critical and historical subjects. He had hardly been a 
month in America when Sumner was struck down by Brooks; 
and the anti-slavery conflict, in full career, convinced him that 
human rights had not all been fully established in America. He 
recognized but one great battle here and in Hungary, and his 
sympathies with the anti-slavery party from the first were keen 
and strong. In 1860, he wrote an elaborate article in the 7rid- 
une, demolishing a Jewish rabbi, who had come to the rescue of 
slavery with an army of Bible texts. But, while’ always deeply 
interested in our politics and reforms, his writing for the Nation 
was mainly upon European literature and politics or in review 
of American works that dealt with these. He was especially at 
home in all the ins and outs of the Eastern question, and prob- 
ably did more to diffuse ‘sound information and create just 
opinion on the Bulgarian and kindred complications than any 
other writer in this country. His affection for the Nation was 
remarkable; so was his jealousy for its good name. Writing 
for it anonymously, its reputation for accuracy was to him a 
constant inspiration; and an error in any part of it hurt him 
almost as if it were his own. It was well for it that he was 
sympathetic with its principles; for he would never write for 
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any journal, even on literary subjects, with whose principles he 
disagreed. 

From 1858 to 1863, Mr. Heilprin resided in Brooklyn, in close 
association with the exiled members of Kossuth’s family. From 
1863 to 1865, he was in Washington, following the fortunes of 
the war with intense interest, and acquiring a knowledge of its 
details that was afterwards of incalculable benefit to him in the 
revision of the Cyclopedia. The restoration of the political lib- 
erties of Hungary, which failed to satisfy Kossuth, was to him a 
source of great encouragement and joy. Francis Deék, who had 
brought about the new order of things in Austro-Hungary, ever 
remained his ideal statesman. He was not unlike him in his abso- 
lute integrity, his simplicity and fairness, and the convincing 
logic of his argument. Had he chosen to return to Hungary, as 
did many of his fellow-exiles after 1867, he would undoubtedly 
have achieved distinction in the political history of the United 
Empire. But, if Hungary was his first adopted country, America 
was his second; and his work here had now become so happy 
and assured that he did not care to break it off. 

Through all his editorial and journalistic work, Mr. Heilprin 
had kept a roomy corner in his mind —the corner next his 
heart— for his Old Testament studies; and, when the revision 
of the Cyclopedia was completed in 1876, he began to put his 
studies into literary form, and in 1879 published the first, and in 
1880 the second, volume of his Historical Poetry of the Ancient 
Hebrews. At an early age, he had made himself familiar with 
the course to date of modern criticism of the Old Testament; 
and of every subsequent stage he had kept himself thoroughly 
informed. He had accepted, not grudgingly, but with enthu- 
siasm and delight, those views of the Old Testament which have 
been developed by Graf and Kuenen and Wellhausen and Reuss 
(central to which is the assignment of the Levitical portions of 
the Pentateuch to the fifth century B.c.); and his sympathetic 
criticisms of their studies in the Nation from time to time have 
been an important factor in familiarizing American scholars and 
readers with them. But he was a slavish follower of none of 
these distinguished men. In his Historical Poetry of the An- 
cient Hebrews there are many novel points of view, many origi- 
nal constructions of the text and of the tendency of various 
documents. His translations of the poems and fragments at- 
tested equally his familiarity with Hebrew and English. For 
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vigor and for beauty, they are alike remarkable, so that it is not 

difficult to appreciate the fact that, as a poet, he first won his 
literary reputation. A third volume, interrupted by his death, 
contains, we have reason to believe from his confidential com- 
munications, matter of uncommon interest. Its completion was 
retarded by his interest in the Jewish refugees who were driven 
by Russian persecution to our shores a few years ago. [lis inter- 
est in these was not that of a Jewish sectary, which he had long 
ceased to be, but was partly inspired by loyalty to his own race, 
partly and mainly by his sensibility to every outrage and indig- 
nity offered to his fellow-men. But, in spite of his untiring zeal 
and self-sacrificing devotion, the attempt to establish colonies in 
Oregon, Dakota, and New Jersey was very disappointing, mainly 
because of inadequate financial support. 

Mr. Heilprin’s knowledge of history was nothing less than an 
epitome of its universal course. His stomach for facts was some- 
thing wonderful. His command of dates was by tens of thou- 
sands. His accuracy was equal to his range. He would run his 
eye along the pages of a dictionary of dates, and make correc- 
tions by the half-dozen or the dozen upon every page. The 
time and place of the six hundred battles and engagements of 
our Civil War were all at his tongue’s end. Even Macaulay 
could not “say his popes,” fearing he might be slaughtered with 
the Innocents; but it may well be doubted if Mr. Heilprin 
would have failed in the attempt. His confidence in his memory 
was very great, and he wrote the most elaborate historical 
reviews without a particle of special preparation. This is an 
easy thing to do where one gets all his knowledge from the book 
in hand. But this Mr. Heilprin never did. For example, I 
recall a review of the voluminous memoirs of Metternich. It 
was written from the stand-point of a much wider knowledge 
than the book involved. It checked and challenged many state- 
ments. I asked him how much special preparation it required, 
and he said, “ None whatever.” So much knowledge of details 
is generally fatal to the broader view. It was not so with him. 
His apprehension of the philosophy of history was not less vivid 
than his apprehension of the concreter elements. He was satis- 
fied with no “ disconnection dull and spiritless.” He was enam- 
oured of the broadest generalizations and the remotest causes of 
events. 

Those who knew Mr. Heilprin only in his writings did not 
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half know him. There was nothing specially attractive in his 
style. It was simple and transparent, and never faulty in its 
grammar. But his conversation was phenomenal. His speech 
was hardly adequate to express the crowd of his ideas. The 
appearance of a slight impediment arose (so he explained) from 
his thinking with equal ease in several different languages, while 
to make choice in which to speak was sometimes difficult. Those 
who have read his Historical Poetry of the Ancient Hebrews 
and who have heard him talk on the same subject will bear me 
witness that the book is nothing to the talk. His intellectual 
enthusiasm was immense, aud swept along his hearers in a 
tumultuous flood. He had a reading knowledge of eighteen dif- 
ferent languages, having acquired Roumanian in the last weeks 
of his life. He could speak eight, if I remember rightly, with 
sufficient ease. Withal, he was extremely modest. For all his 
vast acquirements there was never any assumption of extensive 
knowledge, never, apparently, any consciousness of it. He 
made it easy for those who knew but little to talk with him. 
He never reminded them of their ignorance, but gave them 
credit for much wider knowledge than they had. 

The heats of scholarship did not exhaust in him the natural 
juices of the man. “Learned in books,” he was not “little in 
himself.”. The face of nature always had for him delight. He 
was a man who 

“ set his face, 

In many a solitary place, 
Against the wind and open sky.” 


For much that he would blot in this article, he would insert 
that he was a vegetarian from 1850; but he kept the faith in 
silence, without urging it upon his friends. Perhaps his death 
at sixty-five argues against the habit of his life. The vigor of 
his intellect was not at the expense of his affections. His heart 
was as a little child’s. He had great faculty for friendship, was 
ever loyal and kind, and faithful in the observance of those little 
offices which the student life may easily obscure; while for his 
immediate family he seemed to have a heart as free, a care as 
gentle and deliberate, as if he had no life but that of his own 
fireside joys. His domestic circle was remarkable for its mutual 
helpfulness, for its intellectual sympathy, for the delight with 
which its members encouraged each other in the pursuit of 
knowledge. Mr. Heilprin lived to see two of his children arriv- 
x 
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ing at distinction in the fields of literature and science; and this 
was not the least of many satisfactions which rendered his 
severely simple life one of the most beautiful and enviable that 
I have ever known. . 

Joun W. Cuapwick. 


EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


CHARLES H. WHEELER. 


Suddenly and at the same instant, by collision of a railway 
train, died on the 30th of June Rev. Charles H. Wheeler and his 
wife, of Winchendon, Mass. He was one of the men, happily not 
rare in his profession, in whom marked abilities and shining prom- 
ise have found their fortunate lot not in an eminent public career, 
but in winning the confidence and love of a rural community, 
and in setting the stamp of a devoted life upon church, school, 
and village. The opportunity of such a career is not so common 
now as it was once; but it ought to be remembered and recog- 
nized as the unique reward of a faithful ministry, and it should 
not be lost sight of among the very different phases which pro- 
fessional distinction takes in modern life. 

In the case of our friend, one who knew him but little is likely 
to think first of a certain placid and gentle way he had, which 
might be traced, in part, to that modest consecration of his powers 
to a life-long work, and in part to the discipline of spirit which 
he accepted with so rare serenity and faithfulness, in the anxious 
charge of a wife who was for many years a mental invalid: 
devoted to each other in life, the earnest hope of both was met, 
for “in death they were not divided.” A somewhat better 
acquaintance revealed the remarkable hold he had gained upon 
the affection of the people he served, reviving among them the 
best traditions of the old-time stable ministry,— which neither in 
need nor in deed has quite passed away in our restless generation. 
But in one of his gentle and quiet temperament (as it seemed to 
us on the outside) the gifts which in a different sphere might 
have made him more widely distinguished are not so easy to be 
seen; and in memory of this pure and true-hearted brother we 
reckon it a privilege to copy as we do from the discourse spoken 
at his funeral by a near friend and companion of his earlier 
studies, Rev. Edward H. Hall, of Cambridge : — 
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It was the rare quality of his mind, quite as much as his character, 
which first drew me to him, and established the intimacy which has con- 
tinued unbroken to this day. Amid the religious excitements of that 
time [thirty years ago], no one seemed more responsive than he to the 
fresh spiritual thought of the hour, none more quick to see all that was 
best in it, none who rejoiced more heartily in the moral and mental free- 
dom which it promised. As a writer, he had a clearness, a beauty, and 
even elegance of style, without sacrifice of vigor, which seemed to us 
all to mark him for professional eminence. He had the unusual power 
of giving his thoughts their perfect literary form in his mind before 
touching pen to paper; so that when he came to write he had but to 
transcribe what was already complete, even to the turning of a phrase. 
By nature he was studious, or at least alert with scholarly instinct, gath- 
ering his stores of information easily from every hand, and needing only 
the spur of necessity, to prick the sides of his intent, to keep him in the 
front rank of our writers and thinkers. 

From that time on (after his first brief ministry) you have known him 
better than I; have seen what a power he has made himself in the com- 
munity to which he came, and have been daily witnesses of his fidelity 
and devotion as a pastor, his high ability as a preacher, his unfailing 
vivacity and charm as a companion, his beautiful and heroic constancy 
in his darkened home. Towards none of my fellows in the ministry 
has my beart gone out in profounder sympathy, or, 1 may now say, in 
profounder admiration. Never have I seen the sternest aud most per- 
plexing of responsibilities so calmly assumed, or so resolutely and nobly 
borne. However questionable to others the path of duty before him, 
there was no question to him. So long as the happiness and perhaps the 
very existence of another life were involved, his obligation was clear, 
and he could not hesitate or swerve for an instant. No sacrifice was too 
great, no thoughtfulness too tender and minute, no devotion too entire, 
no separation from the world or from friends or from outside activities 
too absolute, when such an end was to be secured. The supreme object 
of his later years has been accomplished, how bravely and unfalteringly 
you know. The one light upon that awful hour is the perfect consum- 
mation it has brought to the sacred purpose he so long held. 


RECIPROCITY IN MISSIONS. 


Those who can recall the religious movements and impressions 
of something more than fifty years ago may remember a certain 
shock of curiosity or surprise, and a new look given to things, 
when Ram Mohun Roy, a Hindu rajah, appeared as the instruc- 
tor of his people in The Precepts of Jesus a Guide to Truth 
and Happiness. Although faithful in external garb and practice 
to the tradition of his people, and at his death in England wear- 
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ing the sacred thread which marked his Brahman caste, he had 
not only been converted to a partial acceptance of Christianity, 
but had himself converted to his own Unitarian understanding 
of it at least one orthodox English missionary, who had sought his 
aid in interpreting the Scripture in one of the native tongues. 
His example was perhaps the first that brought some of us to 
realize what we have been led in so many ways to see since,— 
that, in offering their message to the Oriental world, Christians 
cannot take altogether the attitude of masters and teachers, but 
have to deal with a civilization more ancient, and an intelligence 
more trained and subtile, than their own. In mathematics and 
philosophy, a returned missionary once told us, he found his 
Hindu pupils superior to his Christian teachers and associates ; 
and to what intellectual compromises this has led, we are per- 
haps only beginning to learn. Every fresh study we see in 
European magazines of the Asiatic mind, character, or institu- 
tions, serves to show freshly the intricacies and obscurities — not 
to say subtle and grave perils — that attend the conflict of civil- 
izations and religions on Oriental soil. 

This new, strange sense of reciprocity — of a process in which 
we that are of Christian nations have as much to receive as to 
give — we have had occasion to notice as often as we are led 
to think what may possibly be our own lesson for that vast mys- 
terious East. A tale of singular interest and charm, “ Yone 
Santo, a Child of Japan,” which has been running through late 
numbers of the Aélantic, shows one, with infinite pathos, the 
sensitiveness and delicacy of moral feeling, wrought into social 
custom and tradition, which is often rudely assailed or ignorantly 
put aside by Christian teachers, in dealing with their too hum- 
ble-minded and willing disciples. Surely, Christianity must 
have some great blessing in store for those populations of mild 
manner and subtile thought, if it shall ever repay the enormous 
affront it has inflicted on them in the brutality of the message it 
has borne. It may be that to mitigate that affront by taking the 
attitude, at first, more of learners than of teachers in that great 
school of comparative religions, is the special share in that service 
reserved for us. To help, if possible, in understanding how this 
may be done, we have in view — in prospect, as we trust — spe- 
cial studies, in the course of the next few months, from most 
competent witnesses, of our own work in China, Japan, and 
India, 
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Towards this last, in particular, we have had of late several 
aids of peculiar interest and suggestiveness. Mr. Dall’s thirty 
years’ labors in Calcutta have been recalled to our attention both 
by the sudden tidings of his death, a year ago the past summer, 
and by the homage paid his memory by the associates and chil- 
dren of his charge; but that work needs a far more ample inter- 
pretation and recognition among us than it has received as yet. 
The visit among us in 1883 of Protap Chunder Mozoomdar, kins- 
man and successor of Chunder Sen, raised among us an inierest 
quite as eager and keen as that of Ram Mohun Roy fifty years 
before. Appealing still more nearly to our sympathy, and open- 
ing a still deeper glimpse of the secrets of that strange Oriental 
life is the more recent narrative of those two high-caste, gifted, 
and accomplished Hindu ladies, the Pundita Ramabai, and Mrs. 
Anandibai Joshee, who came to this country in order to carry 
back to their countrywomen that science of medicine which 
seemed to them the most precious gift that could be given them. 
It is the latter we have especially to speak of in this connection ; 
having, in our brief notice of her biography by Mrs. Dall,* spoken 
only of the sympathetic and rarely attractive quality of the life as 
there narrated. We recur to it now principally to re-enforce what 
we have just been saying of the altered tone of the Oriental 
mind, its more frank self-assertion, in its ewn characteristics and 
tradition, in presence of those whom it as frankly accepts as 
guides and teachers. In an address at Calcutta in 1883, before 
the age of eighteen, this extraordinarily gifted and brave young 
woman spoke as follows, in English, in setting forth the motives 
that led her to seek instruction in America : — 


I go to America because I wish to study medicine. I now address 
the ladies present here, who will be the better judges of the importance 
of female medical assistance in India. I never consider this subject 
without being surprised that none of those societies so laudably estab- 
lished in India for the promotion of sciences and female education have 
ever thought of sending one of their female members into the most civil- 
ized parts of the world, to procure thorough medical knowledge, in 
order to open here a college for the instruction of women in medicine. 
There is probably no country so barbarous as India that would not dis- 
close all her wants and try to stand on her own feet. The want of 
female physicians in India is keenly felt in every quarter. ... 


* The Life of Dr. Anandibat Joshee, a Kinswoman of the Pundita Ramabdai. By 
Mrs. Caroline Healey Dall. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
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I am neither a Christian nor a Brahmo. To continue to live as a 
Hindu and go to school in any part of India is very difficult. A convert 
who wears an English dress is not so much stared at. Native Christian 
ladies are free from the opposition or public scandal which Hindu ladies 
like myself have to meet within and without the zenana. If I go alone 
by train or in the street, some people come near to stare and ask imper- 
tinent questions to annoy me.... If 1 go to take a walk on the strand, 
Englishmen are not so bold as to look at me. Even the soldiers are 
never troublesome ; but the Babus lay bare their levity by making fun of 
everything. “Who are you?” “ What caste do you belong to?” “ Whence 
do you come?” “Where do you go?” are in my opinion questions that 
should not be asked by strangers. 

I propose to myself to make no change in my castoms or manners, 
food or dress, I will go as a Hindu and come back here to live as a 
Hindu. I will not increase my wants, but be as plain and simple as my 
forefathers and as I am now. If my countrymen wish to excommuni- 
cate me, why do they not doit now? They are at liberty todoso. I have 
come to Bengal, and to a place where there is not a single Maharastra. 
Nobody here knows whether I behave according to my customs and man- 
ners, or not. Let us therefore cease to consider what may never happen, 
and what, when it may happen, will defy human speculation. 


In all biography there are few more touching examples than 
that of this brave child-wife, wedded at nine for the sake of the 
larger mental life that freedom promised, leaving her native 
land at eighteen in order to win and bring back the treasure of 
a higher professional training, and by her death at twenty-two 
failing of her great life plan, while in her pure memory she has 
left a lesson to our people which may prove of equal value with 
that she hoped to take home from them. 


HENRY GEORGE AGAIN. 


We have received lately the following letter by way of com- 
ment upon the objections we had made (in May) to certain 
points in Henry George’s theories of land-holding. It is appar- 
ently written by a disciple and advocate of those theories. We 
have, as we then said, no hostility to any practicable control 
which a municipality may exercise to check the gambling specu- 
lation in city lots (especially) of which we have seen so much 
mischief, our objections lying against the tendencies of those 
theories (as we understand them) in their bearing on the broader 
interests of society and morals. The question here treated is 
purely a commercial one, and should be argued by a man of busi- 
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ness or an expert. It is, however, of still greater moment that 
all honest opinion should have a fair hearing, and we gladly open 
our pages to our correspondent. The topic as he states it is 
“Land Rent as a Market Toll.” 


The most important question to be considered in connection with 
Mr. Henry George’s proposed single tax system (and one which seems 
to have been generally overlooked by his critics) is whether or not it 
would materially reduce the expenses attending, and thereby increase 
in proportionate ratio, the interchange of the products of industry. 
While, as stated in the recent criticism of his theories in the Unitarian 
Review, “harvests of food must be got into existence by slow, hard, 
thrifty labor,” it by no means follows, even if they did “lie under- 
ground, like layers of clay or beds of gravel,” that, with the present cost 
of distribution, suffering and want would not exist. Why is it that in 
years of plenty harvests rot on the ground within a few hours’ travel of 
the city’s starving poor? Again, in a world where so much needs to be 
done to make even human existence even possible, why is it that so 
many willing hands find no adequate scope for their industry? Is it not 
in a great measure due to what’ may be called the extravagant market 
toll? Men need clothes as well as food, and countless other necessities 
to maintain anything but a savage existence; but each individual must 
devote himself to some special industry if he would pursue it success- 
fully, and, before the artisan, mechanjc, or operative can excharge his 
wares for the products of the farmer, stockman, or miner, a host of inci- 
dental expenses, often amounting in the aggregate to more than the 
original cost of production, must be defrayed,— freight rates, storage 
and handling charges, commissions, etc, Now, all these charges might be 
very measurably reduced, if it were possible to eliminate from them the 
interest charge (or any considerable part of same) on the real estate 
over, on, or in which the merchandise is transported, handled, stored, or 
exchanged. The magnitude of this item need not be dwelt upon. The 
possibility of its col’ection is what gives the fabulous values to real 
estate in commercial centres (even the freight rates are enormously 
increased by the terminal charges, railroad entrance to such a centre 
being more valuable than hundreds of miles of track in the rural dis- 
tricts). Markets are a prime necessity to all material progress. Only 
by the handling of merchandise in bulk can business of any magnitude 
be economically transacted. Whether or not the workingman has bene- 
fited by the growth of these great commercial! centres is not the question 
to be considered, but whether he has derived the full proportionate bene- 
fit to which he is entitled for his share in their creation. 

Prof. Harris, in the July (1888) number of the Forum, estimates that 
the aggregate amount of land rental in the United States cannot greatly 
exceed $400,000,000 per annum, or an average of about $8 per inbabi- 
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tant; but he overlooks the fact that this amount (if it be correct) is not 
in reality paid in an equal proportion by each, but is mainly drawn from 
the pockets of a comparatively small portion of the total population. 
The great bulk of the amount is paid directly on city property and 
eventually by producers, who have a sufficient value in labor or its prod- 
ucts to bring to exchange for the labor or products of other producers. 
Any cne has to but look about him in any community to observe how 
small a portion of the total population this class is. The idle and in- 
capable are not amenable to the tax, and the capitalist deducts it from 
the wages of his employees or adds it to the price of his wares. The fact 
that this item of land rent is so small in the aggregate is but a proof 
that there is not that interchange of products which is required for the 
prosperity of a nation of fifty million souls, or, in other words, that the 
high cos‘ of the market toll restricts trade and thereby also the income 
of the toll-gatherers. 

The best remedy is to open the doors for healthy competition in the 
providing of market facilities, which the present system of taxation dis- 
courages. No sooner is a new business enterprise inaugurated, a com- 
peting line of railroad or steamship line, a new exchange or warehouse 
or store, than around comes the tax assessor, levying an embargo on 
what is to be a benefit to the community. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the taxation of land values up to 
their full rental figure (which is the actual measure proposed by Mr. 
George, and not the general confiscation and rental of land values by 
the State) would lower the market price of landed property, except where 
due to speculative causes. The tax on improvements would be de- 
creased just in proportion as that on the land value was increased ; 
aod the owner of such property could lower indefinitely the rate on the 
combined value of land and betterments by simply increasing the value 
of the latter, so that the most enterprising and energetic proprietor 
would always be placed at the greatest advantage, and thus be enabled 
to underbid his competitors, which would result in the lowering of mar- 
ket costs. If the land proprietor had not the means to make such 
adequate use of his property, he could easily dispove of part of it to 
another, whom the low rate of taxation on improvements would induce 
to purchase, and apply the money thus acquired to the proper employ- 
ment of the remainder. 

No one would be deprived of any value to which he is rightfully 
entitled ; but those who desire to draw a revenue from the public by 
simply securing and holding possession of locations needed for the 
world’s work, without doing anything to make these situations in any 
way more suitable for the purposes for which they are required (or, in 
cther words, giving society nothing in return but an exhibition of specu- 
lative cunning), would find they had reckoned sadly without their host. 
In short, industry would drive idleness to the wall. 
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It is perhaps not to be denied that land speculation as often ends 
disastrously as successfully to the speculator; but, even in the former 
event, the enforced idleness of such property — held back from the use for 
which it is at the moment fitted, in the hope that it will at some future 
day be required for more remunerative purposes — cannot have other 
than a detrimental influence on the material progress of the community, 
without any corresponding benefit, as where the speculation fails it is 
because the location does not become a centre of trade as expected, and 
is of no more use to the community than to the individual. 


E. F. Hupson. 


EMERSON’S DIVINITY SCHOOL ADDRESS. 


A number of our Unitarian churches and conferences, more 
especially in the West, have lately been commemorating the fif- 
tieth anniversary of one of the most important events in the 
religious life of America,— the delivery at Divinity Hall Chapel, 
Cambridge, July 15, 1838, of that famous address which, as 
Dr. Garnett has lately said, “is well-nigh the only example of 
sustained passion” in the writings of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
It is, indeed, a festival of thought worthy of punctual observa- 
tion, the semi-centennial of an address which marked an emphatic 
new departure in religion as plainly as Dr. Channing’s famous 
Baltimore sermon in 1819 had done before. That discourse was 
a protest of outraged human nature against the insults and inju- 
ries heaped upon it by a theological scheme which invented most 
of its own premises: ¢his discourse was a reassertion of the 
supremacy of the soul of man above even the two or three super- 
naturalisms which the early Unitarians had retained in their 
creed,— perhaps the most illogical system of doctrine, Mrs. Hum- 
phry. Ward has recently said, that has ever sought acceptance 
among men. The young man who left his place in the Unitarian 
pulpit because of unwillingness to observe the communion ser- 
vice in the usual manner had come, in six years’ more of patient 
brooding, to plant himself fairly and squarely upon the ground 
of natural religion,—the religion which is an intimate part of 
human nature, which has brought forth every so-called “super- 
natural revelation,” and before which every established religion 
is rightly summoned, from age to age, to justify its existence. 
He was called by the ever-present Spirit to rebuke the mechani- 
cal and traditional notions which filled the mind of the age. 
“ Miracles, prophecy, poetry; the ideal life, the holy life, exist,” 
9 
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he cried, “as ancient history merely: they are not in the belief 
nor in the aspiration of society, but when suggested seem ridicu- 
lous.” Accordingly, Emerson lifted up his voice, thrilled with 
unusual passion, against the corroding respectabilities which had 
almost eaten the heart out of religion. Wonderful was the strain 
which the narrow room in Divinity Hall echoed, that refulgent 
summer evening, as it caught the sweet perfections of his voice. 
Forever memorable was the utterance of his prophetic burden, 
declaring the constant supremacy of the Soul above every past 
inspiration. “That supreme Beauty, which ravished the souls 
of those Eastern men, and chiefly of those Hebrews, and through 
their lips spoke oracles to all time,” was now speaking in the 
West also. 

The eyes of the wise and prudent, however, were closed. Even 
the vision of the saintly failed them when this genuine prophet 
appeared and prophesied boldly. Andrews Norton, the critic of 
evidences, and Henry Ware, the gentle preacher, were equally at 
fault when confronted in the flesh by an apostle who had been 
with Jesus and learned his secret,— that “God is, not was; that he 
speaketh, not spake,”— and accepted his faith “in the infinitude 
of man.” As we read to-day the marvellous sentences, saturated 
with faith and tender piety, as we note how carefully the speaker 
distinguished the religion of Jesus himself —“the only soul in 
history who has appreciated the worth of a man”— from the 
noxious exaggerations which the uninspired have heaped upon 
his person, building churches not upon “his principles, but on his 
tropes,” we can scarcely feel more than an amused pity for the 
blind who saw here “the latest form of infidelity.” He would 
have the life and dialogues of Christ “lie as they befell, alive 
and warm, part of human life and of the landscape and of the 
cheerful day.” But “insulation and peculiarity” seemed to these 
fearful Christians the essence of a living gospel ! 

The moral for us to-day would plainly seem to be to purge 
ourselves of dogmatism, and to attach ourselves with a first and 
strongest love to the poets and the prophets. Fearful is the habit 
they have of coming out victorious in the end over those who 
argue learnedly and construct with precision a chain of evidences 
for believing there is quite certainly a God and very probably a 
soul! “The most helpless of mortal men,” these dreamers and 
mystics, if asked how they “dare say so or why it is so,” when 
they pronounce the world to be the mirror of the soul, they 
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yield the verbal argument to keen professors of theology. Time 
and thought are yet the true allies of these “babes of God.” 
A Jeremiah Mason, great lawyer though he be, is not able to 
understand “the identity of the law of gravitation with purity of 
heart”; but his daughters are able, he confesses, even with pride. 
So a new generation finds the fears of the elders amusing. So 
we welcome Emerson’s remedy for the deformity of established 
religion, “first soul, and secon@soul, and evermore soul”; and 
we gladly behold in him a Christian after the pattern of Jesus, 
a teacher who has helped many to see the “ rounding, complete 
grace” of the shining laws of conduct as they come full circle. 
“A friend and aider of those who would live in the Spirit,” 
beyond all other Americans, Emerson has taught us that “the 
Ought, that Duty, is one thing with Science, with Beauty, and 
with Joy.” 


CRITICAL THEOLOGY. 


DRUMMOND’S PHILO. 


By this fine contribution to the higher scholarship of liberal 
theology * Dr. Drummond well proves his eminent fitness to 
hold the post of service so long dignified by his illustrious prede- 
cessor, Dr. Martinean. The topic he has chosen, with the faith- 
ful and purely historical treatment of it, to which attention is 
called upon the threshold, has special attraction for the philo- 
sophic student of Christian doctrine. We might, indeed, almost 
say that no one is entitled to discuss that doctrine at all, as to 
its first meaning and the way of its appearing, who has not 
given careful attention to the pre-Christian schools of Alexandria. 
The Johannine theology, developed into the Nicene and post- 
Nicene,— which has been at the heart of all the speculative 
controversies of Christendom from the beginning,— has both its 
root and many of its later characteristics here. Its central 
thought and the very phrases of its nomenclature are found in 
the remarkably instructive chapter of speculation which Dr. 
Drummond has set himself to interpret. And, although he 
hardly hints at so much as a line of connection between the two, 
it is safe to say that he has done more for the true interpretation 





* Philo Judewus; or, The Jewish-Alerandrian Philosophy in its Development and 
Completion. By James Drummond, LL.D., Principal of Manchester New College. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 8vo. 2 vols. 
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of Christian dogma than he would have done by any amount of 
commentary upon later creeds. 

We can better judge the value of what he has done, if we 
consider the material for the understanding of this period which 
was at the student’s command a few years ago. Scattered essays 
and treatises, some of them of great value, one might find, in- 
deed, but none which brought so wide a compass of matter so 
essential into a single view. Mop of them, too, were doctrinaire 
or polemic in their motive, lacking the passionless historic aim 
which wins absolute confidence to every statement of the book 
before us. Thus some of Dorner’s hints and glimpses are as 
brilliantly suggestive as we find anywhere; but they are meant 
simply as foregleams of his Lehre von der Person Christi. Thus 
Gfrérer prefaces his Urchristenthum with two volumes, clearly 
and brilliantly written, more than most, but with the curious 
warp of having to prove that Jesus himself (regarded as one 
of the holy order of Essenes, and so allied with the Egyptian 
Therapeute) took his doctrine from Alexandrian sources, and 
the Zogos of Philo thus became, at a single remove, the Word 
of the apostle John. Looking back and forward, we find the 
Alexandrian theosophy traced by Dihne in its relation to the 
Jewish tradition, and by Vacherot in the contribution which it 
made to the creed of Christendom. That doctrine itself is well 
expounded, from the speculative stand-point, by Matter and 
Simon in French; but with incomparably greater clearness, pre- 
cision, amplitude, and intelligenee by Zeller in German. Jacob 
Bryant had contributed the modest help of his Sentiments of 
Philo concerning the Logos; but we recall little else in English 
excepting the erudite but oddly sophistical essay of De Quincey 
on “ The Essenes ” — where, to make out the point that this relig- 
ious body (described by Philo) was_.a secret Christian order, con- 
trived as a shield from persecution, Philo himself is spoken of 
as a “contemporary” of the historian Josephus, much as a child 
born last year might be called a contemporary of Gladstone.* 
We mention these (having some thirty years ago struggled more 
or less successfully with them all) as showing the perplexity that 





*The main dates of Philo’s life are very easily made out ; namely, that he was 
born not later than B.c. 20, was the eldest of a legation sent to Caligula in a.p. 40, 
and died probably not many years after. As his lifetime thus embraces that of 
Jesus, and as some of his writings are of almost exactly the same date with the min- 
istry in Galilee, the interest of this contemporary phase of religious thought becomes 
apparent. 
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beset the student of these things a generation back, and the nat- 
ure of the service rendered in this orderly, lucid, and very in- 
structive dissertation. 

We should have been glad, indeed, of a supplementary chapter 
(which the author has shown himself so amply competent to 
give, but which he seems to have thought foreign to his purely 
historical motive) tracing the later development of the Judzo- 
Hellenic thought of Alexandria till it became fused and trans- 
figured in the Christian dogma. For that is, after all, our one 
point of real interest in the matter. It is of little account to us 
that Epicureans, Stoics, Neo-Platonists, and other inheritors of 
the Greek tradition taught and wrangled in the schools of Alex- 
andria; or that the Jewish colonists, who had been sheltered and 
indulged there under the Ptolemies till they became a third of 
the inhabitants of that vast city, had among them men thought- 
ful and liberal enough to enter eagerly into that wide world of 
speculation — if it all ended there. Bat, as the Jews of Ezra’s 
time had found in the Ormuzd of their Persian masters some- 
thing (they fancied) like the attributes they adored in their own 
Jehovah, so those of Philo’s time found in the Greek doctrine of 
the universal Divine Reason (Zogos) something which made 
vivid and real to them, under a new light, that idea of Revela- 
tion which they regarded as the peculiar treasure of their people. 
And, in their fond dwelling upon and working over of this idea, 
they elaborated that mould of thought into which the new life of 
Christendom was to be cast a little later. 

Dr. Drummond’s treatise is of especial value as showing, more 
clearly than we remember ever to have seen it put before, how 
' far back that particular tradition of Greek thought may be traced, 
with which he deals. He begins his historic exposition with 
Heraclitus (B.c. 500), tracing it through Anaxagoras, Plato, Aris- 
totle, and finally the Stoics, whose doctrine of the Divine Rea- 
son needed hardly a change, to become an accepted article of 
Jewish and then of Christian faith. The treatment of the Stoic 
doctrine, in particular, is very full, and deservedly so; Zeller’s 
briefer handling of it being the only one we recall that can be 
fairly compared with this. “In it,” says Dr. Drummond, “ the 
doctrine of the Logos reached its highest development prior to 
its contact with Jewish and Christian influences; and though 
the eclectic tendencies of Greek thought helped to prepare the 
way for the Alexandrian philosophy, they did not contribute any 
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idea of such importance as to require our separate notice.” (Vol. 
i. p. 181.) 

Book First of the work before us deals wholly with the Greek, 
or Gentile, share in the long process of evolution. Book Sec- 
ond begins with an admirable statement of the radical differ- 
ence between the Hellenic and Jewish conceptions of religion, 
which “it was the problem of the Alexandrian philosophy to 
harmonize” as well as it could. A familiar Old Testament 
phrase, “the word of Jehovah”— necessarily Adyos in Greek — 
easily gave the common ground. Any translation of the Hebrew 
scriptures into Greek would inevitably have suggested points of 
identity with the Greek speculative idea; and the Septuagint, in 
particular (which was the “received version” of the period we 
have to deal with), was prepared under the full pressure of the 
motive we have spoken of: “in several passages,” says Dr. Drum- 
mond, “changes have been introduced of such a character that 
they can be regarded only as intentional adaptations of the an- 
cient Scriptures to modern or Hellenistic opinions.” His brief 
chapter on this topic (i. 156-166) is full of curious and interest- 
ing citations to illustrate this point. With the Septuagint, he 
says, “ we have not only entered on a period when the Jew could 
venture to translate his sacred literature out of the holy tongue 
into the language of profane culture, but have come within the 
range of Greek society, and caught at least the popular echoes of 
its philosophical terms and ideas.” It only needs to follow out 
this hint, remembering that the Septuagint is the form in which 
the New Testament writers knew and cited the Hebrew script- 
ures, to feel its full significance in the interpretation of the 
Christian idea. Even the Christology of Paul, dating as it doubt- 
less does from Rabbinic sources, is manifestly shaped here and 
there by the thought, to which he as yet hesitates to give the 
key-word, of the Alexandrian philosophy. The later so-called 
Pauline Epistles stand on the very edge of the transformation 
which was fast coming into clear expression. 

We are fortunate in having within easy reach, in what we call 
“the Apocrypha,” a series of writings, some of them of great 
eloquence and beauty, which show the process at a most interest- 
ing stage. Most persons know that what distinguishes the Apoc- 
rypha from the Old Testament is not its difference in doctrine, 
or inferior religious value,—fer in either point Zcclesiasticus 
would compare favorably with Zeclesiastes,— but the mere fact 
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that it was written in Greek, not Hebrew. But most persons, it 
is probable, do not fully appreciate how much is contained in 
that one fact. If Dr. Drummond had included in his plan a 
complete outline of this stage of Jewish development, he might 
have illustrated the point more fully, and perhaps with added 
interest and value to his argument, by taking up in series the 
several writings here included, as some of his German predecessors 
have done. The only one of any marked speculative interest, 
however, is the Wisdom of Solomon, whose remarkable character 
and great importance he exhibits in one of his most interesting 
chapters, of more than fifty pages (i. 177-229). We copy a pas- 
sage (describing the destruction of the Egyptian first-born) which, 
more perhaps than any single one, goes to justify Gfrérer’s asser- 
tion that the personal Logos is the earlier Alexandrian doctrine, 
the purely speculative view coming later,—in fact being less 
Hebrew and more Greek: — 


When tranquil silence folded all things, and night in her own swift- 
ness was in the midst of her course, thy all-powerful Word [ Logos] leaped 
from heaven, from royal thrones, a stern warrior, into the midst of the 
doomed land, bearing as a sharp sword thy sincere commandment, and, 
having taken his stand, filled all things with death; and he touched 
heaven, and walked upon earth” (vol. i. p. 227). 


Whichever way we take it, whether as vigorous personification 
or as the vivid conception of a Divine Person (as held by later 
creeds), we do not fail to see how significant in the history of 
religious thought is the temper of mind which could employ the 
phrase. Just so, in much of the Christian theology of the third 
and fourth centuries, it is often quite impossible to tell from the 
writer’s language whether he is dealing with the Logos as merely 
an Attribute, or as a veritable Person. Perhaps he did not know, 
himself. 
These two elaborated introductions bring us to Book Third, 
which expounds in great detail the system of Philo himself,— oc- 
cupying nearly a third of the first volume, and all of the second. 
The scattered, loose, and sometimes incoherent opinions found 
here and there in the fifty or more brief essays, or homilies, with 
their quaint descriptive titles, that make up the works of Philo, 
are here brought together in an orderly treatise, under such for- 
mal topics as the nature of Philosophy, the Universe, Man (“an- 
thropology”), the nature of God, Divine Power, the Word of 
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God (Zogos), and the spiritual nature (“the higher anthropol- 
ogy”). A very great service is done in this orderly presenta- 
tion, of which few persons would suspect the difficulty who have 
not groped for themselves through that strange wilderness of ex- 
position, allegory, moral homily, or purely arbitrary metaphysical 
assertion, which makes in outward form the “philosophy” of 
Philo. It is not, in our modern sense, a philosophic treatise at 
all; but, as it has been elsewhere described, in these voluminous 
writings * are found all the various characteristics and opinions 
which have been ascribed to the Jewish mind of that period,— 
not set forth in an orderly manner, but floating at random in an 
interminable flood of paraphrase and comment of the Pentateuch. 
One is at a loss to know how far he accepts the Hebrew tradition 
as fact, or how far he uses it as a veil to his own fond fancies. 
As with the Church Fathers, most of his exposition is in the 
form of homily, and reads like oral discourses, not always want- 
ing in pulpit eloquence, taking some sacred legend for the text. 
The narrative is treated with the utmost freedom to square it 
with the prevalent style of religious speculation. “None but a 
fool would think the world was made in six days, or in any 
given period of time”; since it is the divine nature to act 
always, and creation is eternal. Adam is the intellectual nature, 
and woman is formed from the necessity of joining with it the 
sensual and material: that Eve was taken literally from his side, 
“who can believe it? the tale is mythical.” The river of Para- 
dise is Wisdom; which, being “parted” into four heads, “ be- 
comes the four cardinal virtues.” And so on, interminably. 

In feeling his way along that oddly tangled path, one is 
tempted to say that Philo is less a philosopher than a preacher,— 
with a fancy as riotous and a theology as vague as Jeremy Tay- 
lor’s; that he can scarcely, in his soberest pages, be thought of 
as imagining himself to deal with objective and concrete verities, 
but only with the glimpses, hints, and wayward likenesses of 
things which occurred in his warm, fluent, and rhetorical dis- 
course. And thinking of him in that way,—unformal, uncriti- 
cal, neither demanding nor expecting anything like a coherent 
body of opinion,— perhaps the reader of Philo in the original 
finds himself on the pleasantest and kindliest terms with the 
guide he tries to follow; pleasanter and kindlier, surely, than 


* Upwards of twelve hundred folio pages, Greek and Latin, in the edition once 
most accessible to the explorer. 
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when he undertakes to bring that wayward and subtle intelli- 
gence to walk within the formal hedgerows of respectable dia- 
lectics. 

We ought, however, to say that it is no such forcing process 
which Dr. Drummond has attempted, but rather to furnish a 
clew to the main courses, so that he who holds it may walk easily 
and pleasantly in that labyrinth by himself. His task has been 
performed — to judge by the evidence of text and indices — with 
a fidelity and thoroughness that leave us nothing to desire except- 
ing the unwritten Book Fourth, needed to show the place of 
this very interesting episode in the larger history of Christian 
thought. In particular, he has improved upon the impersonal 
and abstract fashion in which such expositions are too commonly 
made, not only by giving incessant citation, at every point, of the 
very words of Philo, but by copying out (in English) numerous 
passages of some length, distinguished by difference of type, so 
as to show a good deal of the characteristic fluency of style and 
fertility of fancy we have mentioned, which are a very important 
matter in our judgment of Philo the writer or Philo the man. 
In this way he escapes, so far as the formal nature of his expo- 
sition permits, that frequent fallacy which exhibits an author as 
if he were a mere bead-roll of abstract opinions in which his ex- 
pounder chances to take an interest. Imagine Descartes or Male- 
branche or Berkeley to be dealt with in such a way! The per- 
sonality of any man of genius is of quite as much value as any 
set of “ views” he may happen to hold. 

Of course, the ordinary student looks first, most, and last, at 
the doctrine of the Divine Word (Zogos) as held by Philo and 
his school,— that doctrine which makes the key both to the sys- 
tem of the Stoics, two centuries before Christ, and to the Christo- 
logical controversies three centuries after. It is impossible for 
any person to make himself familiar on one side with the style 
of this earlier speculation, or exposition, and on the other with 
the doctrine of the later Christian school of Clement and Origen, 
— or, later still, with the phraseology of Athanasius or Gregory of 
Nyssa,— and not recognize that he is engaged in the same line of 
argumentation, occupied with the same general school of thought, 
and dealing with different stages in the development of the same 
idea. It is well not to forget how close this relation is; and so 
we copy here — mainly as given in the little book of Jacob Bry- 
ant before referred to —a succinct statement of points in which 
the similarity consists. “It is hardly too much to say that in the 
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various treatises of Philo almost every cardinal point of the later 
school of Christian dogmatics is clearly anticipated or repro- 
duced ; at least, a groundwork is prepared for it in the style of 
thought and language which they helped to make familiar. We 
find in him already the Word as the second Divinity,— 6eds, but 
not 6 6eés,— the first-born Son, the Image, Messenger, and ex- 
ecutive Agent (irapyxos) of God, the Light of the world, the Ad- 
vocate, Mediator, Intercessor, mediatorial High Priest, the Ref- 
uge and Physician of souls, Shepherd of the flock, Ordainer of 
all things, Type of the creation, Seal of testimony, Fountain of 
wisdom, and sinless Saviour from sin. We find the doctrine 
of Ransom or Redemption, of spiritual blessedness, of repent- 
ance and faith as the source of good works and the ground of 
justification ; of the Holy Spirit and a Divine triad. How impor- 
tant the service thus rendered in advance by this rich circle of 
ideas, this complete system of religious symbolism, to those who 
strove to interpret to the succeeding generation the life and min- 
istration and spiritual offices of Christ!” And again: “The 
Word as the immanent Reason and Life of things, as the divine 
and creative energy, made part of men’s philosophic creed, and 
was ready to be engrafted in due season on their theology. But 
the same Word was yet to be recognized as manifest in the flesh 
and dwelling among men, before the Alexandrian speculations 
could become fruitful in men’s religious life. That which had 
been developed as philosophy was to be seized and appropriated 
as faith. This was a revolution for which the world had yet 
to wait.” 

However orthodox the student’s bringing up may have been, 
the impression would seem to be irresistible, that all the earlier 
discussions respecting the Trinity and the Deity of Christ, which 
to modern thought are purely dogmatic and theological, were in 
their first sense purely speculative and philosophic. We cannot 
go into this matter here. Dr. Drummond, as we have said, 
scrupulously abstains from carrying his exposition over into the 
later stage, where it would lose “ the calm and still air of delight- 
ful studies” in which we have his companionship and guidance 
here, to toss and chafe in the wild winds of controversy. But 
those who wish to hold firmly in their hand a clew by which they 
may walk steadily and intelligently through those wildernesses 
of strife cannot possibly do better than to make themselves 
familiar in advance with the substance of this learned, lucid, 
faithful, and most interesting exposition. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 


CHARACTER AND GENIUS IN POETS. 


The discrepancy between character and genius in many of the 
most celebrated poets is one of the curiosities of literature. 

It might be supposed that a great poet, if not morally great, 
would at least be morally blameless, that only he could stir or 
charm us whose life was free from reproach. The fact in the 
majority of cases will be found, I believe, to be quite otherwise. 
The association of a poor character with great genius among 
poets is rather the rule than the exception. 

The genus irritabile vatum of Horace indicates one, but by no 
means the most reprehensible vice of the tribe. A faultless, 
pure, and noble character in a poet, like that of Sir Philip Sidney, 
is perhaps a single example. 

The facts of literary biography go to confirm Schopenhauer’s 
dictum that genius is purely physical, a quality of brain which 
falls to the lot of an individual entirely irrespective of his char- 
acter. That, whether bad or good, is a spiritual phenomenon. It 
follows that genius and character have no necessary connection. 
The ‘instances in which they harmonize, as in Milton, Gray, and 
Scott, and, we may add, our own Longfellow, seem to be excep- 
tional. More often they are found to conflict. Goethe, the 
greatest of modern poets, though not a “bad man,” as his ene- 
mies and others imperfectly acquainted with the facts of his life 
have denounced him, was certainly not a blameless liver. 

Let us consider the characters of some of the foremost English 
poets of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

Pope, the most justly celebrated among his contemporaries, the 
most spirited and philosophical, who developed as none had done 
before him the characteristic force, the epigrammatic intensity of 
the English pentameter, and initiated a style of versification 
which has long commanded the homage of English literary taste, 
and which Dr. Holmes, I think, exemplifies when he makes use 
of the same metre, as in his “Urania,” — Pope was vain and iras- 
cible, even as depicted by his partial biographer, Dr. Johnson. 

Goldsmith, Dr. Johnson’s friend, the sweetest, kindliest, most 
lovable of English poets, so much of whose poetry has passed 
into popular use, was shiftless, thriftless, slovenly, and is fitly 
characterized as an “inspired idiot.” When asked the meaning 
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of the word “slow” in the first line of “The Traveller,” whether 
he meant tardiness of locomotion, he could not answer. “No, 
sir,” said Dr. Johnson, “you did not mean tardiness of locomo- 
tion, but that general sluggishness that results from depression of 
feeling.” 

Burns, a brave, original poet, Scotland’s best songster, was 
intemperate and otherwise immoral. 

Coleridge, a man of magnificent genius, unsurpassed in true 
poetic sensibility, deserted his family, left them to be supported 
by others, was the victim of opium, and an unscrupulous plagiarist. 

In Scott, dear Sir Walter, magnanimous, modest, unegoistic, 
unsubjective, pure and healthy as “the heart of the waters,” we 
have a wholesome, saving, blessed exceptioa,— a noble -character 
as well as a charming poet. 

What shall we say of Wordsworth? Measured by some of his 
pieces, the greatest English poet after Shakespeare and Milton ; 
judged by others, weak, prosy, dawdling, insufferably tedious, 
yet mercilessly eager, in the phrase of Dogberry, to bestow all 
his tediousness on us, apparently unconscious that he is not at his 
best, and fancying that his readers cannot fail to be interested 
in his platitudes. If, by some fortunate accident, we had lost 
half his productions (supposing that we could select that half), 
the remainder, like the Sibylline leaves, would have gained vastly 
in value. In my young days, it was the fashion to ridicule and 
despise Wordsworth, who was identified with his “Idiot Boy.” 
It was not until by personal examination I became acquainted 
with his writings that I learned to prize him. 

Matthew Arnold has ventured to make a selection of Words- 
worth’s poems, which, it seems to me, is not altogether successful. 
For instance, he omits “The Kitten and the Falling Leaves,” 
which is one of the most characteristic, graceful, and climacteric 
of Wordsworth’s lyrics. 

Emerson says that modern English poetry reaches its climax in 
Wordsworth when he is at his best. Emerson had in his mind 
especially the wonderful ode, “Intimations of Immortality,” etc., 
which not only marks the climax of the author’s genius, but in 
my judgment is the foremost achievement of its kind in English 
literature. Take the eighth section, beginuing, “ Thou whose ex- 
terior semblance doth belie,” only Shakespeare’s highest flights, as 
that in “The Tempest,” “The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous 
palaces,” etc., may vie with it. 
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But how is it in the case of Wordsworth as it regards the 
point I am discussing,—the discrepancy between character and 
genius? Wordsworth is chargeable with no vices; but he was 
vain, egoistic, not a man whom, independently of his poetic gift, 
one could esteem and admire. 

Shelley, an unquestionable genius, wrote much fine poetry, and 
had the then rare insight to be an admirer of Wordsworth; but 
Shelley seems to have been absolutely destitute of moral princi- 
ple, even of moral perception, and has left a shameful record in 
his biography. 

But the supreme instance of that divorce between character 
and genius of which I speak is that of Lord Byron, a great poet, 
surely one of England’s greatest. In considering this extraordi- 
nary man, I am confronted, as I revert to the recollections of my 
young days, with the most interesting moral phenomenon, next to 
Napoleon L., of his time, one who commanded almost as much in- 
terest as his imperial contemporary,— interest of much the same 
kind, a compound of sympathy, wonder, and hate. Good and 
religious people generally abhorred him. It was not safe for one’s 
reputation to speak well of him. He was held up to the world as 
a moral monster. The epithet “demon” was applied to him. 
This especially while “Don Juan” was in course of publication. 
For myself, I confess, I could not help admiring him. He died, 
sinking, as Disraeli expressed it, “into the marshes of Misso- 
longhi,” in 1824, at the age of thirty-six. After his death, much 
was written about him, mostly hostile. As Macaulay said, “ All 
those creeping things that riot in the decay of nobler natures 
hastened to their repast.” And Byron’s was a noble nature, 
however perverted, however faulty his character. Matthew 
Arnold sings: — 


“ When Byron’s eyes were shut in death, 
We bowed our head and held our breath. 
He taught us little, but our soul 
Had felt him like the thunder’s roll.” 


The marvel of Byron’s literary life is its fecundity. In the 
short space of sixteen or seventeen years, he produced, amid the 
distractions and dissipations of a wild life, the mass of writings 
which makes him one of the most voluminous poets of his time. 
When he composed his poems was a mystery, for no one ever 
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found him writing. His days were spent in amusement or un- 
literary pursuits. 

I fancy Byron is not much read nowadays. There is a fashion 
in poetry as in everything, and lovers of poetry at present are 
struggling with the unmusical obscurities of Browning; but there 
are poetical merits independent of fashion, and there are pas- 
sages of Byron’s poetry, such as the description of the night at 
Brussels preceding the battle of Waterloo, in the third canto of 
“Childe Harold,” the address to the ocean at the close of the 
fourth canto, the song of Lambro in “Don Juan,” “The Isles of 
Greece,” the “ Destruction of Sennacherib,” and others, that will 
live as long as the language in which they are written. 

I have said that Byron is 2 supreme instance of discrepancy 
between moral character and genius. He was not only a liber- 
tine and a roué, but vain and excessively egoistic. And yet he 
was not destitute of some noble traits. He was courageous, 
heroic, beloved, adored by all his dependants. He was a lover of 
liberty, a friend of the oppressed. His espousal of the cause of 
struggling Greece, his planting himself in that country, was no 
melodramatic ostentation, but the result of sincere conviction. 
His services there were very important according to the testi- 
mony of Dr. 8. G. Howe, a competent eye-witness, and contrib- 


uted much to the final success of the Greek cause. 
F. H. H. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Solomon Maimon. An Autobiography. Translated from the German. With 
additions and notes by J. Clark Murray, LL.D. 

Prof. Murray of McGill College, Montreal, made a lucky “ find” some 
three years ago, when he picked up, in a Toronto second-hand book- 
store, a copy of the rare and curious S. Maimon’s Lebensgeschichte. In 
this good fortune, he was like George Eliot’s Daniel Deronda, who in a 
similar way fell on this “ wonderful bit of autobiography, the life of the 
Polish Jew, Solomon Maimon.” George Eliot, who is said to have read 
almost everything on the Jews in preparing to write Daniel Deronda, 
was one of only two or three English writers that have had any acquaint- 
ance with this remarkable character, who has been called “the acutest 
Jewish intellect since Spinoza.” He lived in the last half of the last 
century; and, as an expositor and critic of Kant, he is recognized by 
Kuno Fischer as among the very first. In his History of Recent Philos- 
ophy, Fischer devotes a whole chapter to Maimon, in which he speaks of 
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his “extraordinary acuteness,” and of passages in his writings in which 
“the thought bursts out with really resplendent power.” Kant himself, 
speaking of Maimon’s work on the Transcendental Philosophy, says that 
none of his opponents had understood him and the main problem so 
well, and that “very few could claim so much penetration as Herr 
Maimon in profound inquiries of this sort.” In the history of philoso- 
phy, therefore, the life of a thinker of this order of merit has no little 
interest for students. 

In its general human interest, however, apart from the pages which 
Maimon devotes to Kantianism, the Talmud, and the Kabbala, this auto- 
biography is, we think, one of the most curious and entertaining records 
ever written. Maimon was in his external circumstances a good deal of 
a “tramp.” He was usually in circumstances of domestic trouble or 
financial distress, and the account which he gives of life among the 
Lithuanian Jews of his time is as graphic as the life was repulsive. 
Amid all the filth and poverty of his sordid surroundings, the young 
Maimon grew up a lover of books, a devotee, of course, of the Talmud; 
and it was not until middle life that, falling in with a work of Wolf's, 
he blosscmed out as a critical metaphysician. He was married at eleven 
and a father at fourteen. The narrative of his matrimonial fortunes is 
one of the most entertaining parts of the volume, which has a peculiar 
interest of its own in portraying the Jewish life of the time. Maimon 
was careless and unmethodical to a high degree in his personal habits 
and in his writing; but he had a pure intellectual flame burning within 
him, and, as a record of mental development under unpropitious circum- 
stances, his life-story is, as Prof. Murray says, “one of the most romantic 
stories ever written.” We cannot refuse our admiration to a man who, 
with all his foibles, could write thus of the influence of the great 
Maimonides upon himself: “ When my passions began to grow, and I 
had sometimes to fear lest they might seduce me to some action incon- 
sistent with those teachings [of Maimonides], I used to employ, as a 
proved antidote, the abjuration, ‘I swear by the reverence which I owe 
my great teacher, Rabbi Moses ben Maimon, not to do this act’; and 
this vow, so far as I can remember, was always sufficient to restrain me.” 

Quite incapable of earning his own living, Maimon was once reduced 
to think of suicide; but, with that total frankness which is a great 
charm of the whole record, he laughs himself at the serio-comic situation 
where he stood bending over the canal in Holland, and “only the upper 
part of the body obeyed the command of the mind, trusting that the 
lower part would certainly refuse its services for such a purpose.” More 
extraordinary and entertaining is his account of his desire to be received 
as a Christian at a time when he was “hard up.” His would-be conver- 
sion, which seemed intended for “revenue only,” is one of the frankest 
self-revelations on record. He could not deliver a confession of faith 
which should contradict his reason, and wisely concluded to remain a 
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Jew. “My religion enjoins me to believe nothing, but to think the truth 
and to practise goodness.” Maimon was, indeed, too much of a philos- 
opher to become an adherent of the common Christian doctrine of his 
day. The pages where he rationalizes the Jewish faith in which he was 
reared are extremely interesting to the student of Judaism, and show 
how far in advance of his generation this unfortunate philosopher was. 
“The greatest of all mysteries in the Jewish religion consists,” he says, 
for instance, “in the name Jehovah, expressing bare existence in ab- 
straction from all particular kinds of existence, which cannot of course 
be conceived without existence in general.” 

The copious literature of autobiography has few more striking in- 
stances of candid self-disclosure of a remarkable intellect working in 
a base environment than this one of Solomon Maimon. Prof. Murray 
has earr.ed the thanks of many readers for the felicity of his translation 
and the thoroughness with which he has wrought into the volume all 
existing information as to his subject. (Cupples & Hurd.) 


History of Prussia under Frederick the Great. 2 vols. 1740-1745 ; 1745-1756. By 
Herbert Tuttle, Professor in Cornell University. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

It has been said of Carlyle’s Frederick that it would be hard to find 
a book so full of information and entertainment with so little instruc- 
tion. Carlyle was so fond of scenic effects and so hated “ formulas,” 
that is, any sort of method or generalization, that, while he seemed will 
ing to spend a month in hunting up the last detail of one’s pedigree or 
uniform who hit his fancy, he leaves his reader at the end no wiser than 
he began how it happened that the military system of Prussia, con- 
structed at such immense cost, fell to pieces twenty years after Freder- 
ick’s death, at the first touch of Napoleon’s hand. 

This exaggerated criticism may serve to hint a lack which, with all 
the wealth of matter heaped upon us in that splendid book, Mr. Tuttle 
has found himself called on to supply. He points out very plainly where 
Carlyle was weak,— in his total ignorance of what was to be got by 
a study of the Prussian archives; he might have said even more than he 
has done of the defect of scope which weakens that great work, to whose 
literary power he does full justice; and he yoints out the vast treasury 
of material which the serious student of -the time and topic has now 
within his reach. Prof. Tuttle’s own experience of diplomatic life at 
the German capital, his personal acquaintance with men who make the 
political and military greatness of the empire now, and his student habit 
of thorough and conscientious research, all entitle him to undertake a 
task which would have daunted most men by the comparisons it invites, 
and give a well-earned confidence in every one of his carefully studied 
chapters. And this confidence is strengthened by what the reader pres- 
ently discovers of his sober, critical, dispassionate style, not at all lacking 
either in readableness or in point. 
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It is one of the dramatic surprises of which history is so full, that the 
year of Frederick's accession was also the year of the Emperor Charles’s 
death, and so of that appalling condition of things into which his heroic 
daughter Maria Theresa was plunged as she came to her father’s throne. 
So, with hardly any preface, the story of this young, hard, crafty, ambi- 
tious, merciless sovereign of twenty-eight, begins with the story of that 
most unscrupulous and cruel aggression (as it will always look to us) 
by which he plunged Germany into war, and wrested Silesia from the 
Austrian crown. Mr. Tuttle treats with the brevity it merits the diplo- 
matic pretext, which Carlyle makes “good for all it is worth,” and tells 
clearly, plainly, and fully, without any expansion of rhetoric or advent- 
ure, the story of the double war that followed. For modern uses, it is 
unfortunate that the work is thus encumbered at the start with military 
details,— which we take to be the most effective of all methods for the 
“confusion of useless knowledge ” that vex the patient reader. 

But the author takes advantage of the short interval of peace before 
the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War (with which these volumes con- 
clude) to give three chapters which form a condensed study of Prussia 
at home, of remarkable instructiveness and value. The chapters con- 
taining this interlude are entitled “ Recuperation and Reform,” “ Civil 
and Judicial Organization,” and “The Philosopher of Sans Souci.” 
In them we find a picture given with such impartial and firm precision 
as we have rarely seen equalled, of the merits of the system, and the 
hard, unrelenting temper with which it was administered. We have 
marked whole pages of this characterization which we would willingly 
transfer to ours, but must content ourselves with a sentence or two. Of 
the king it is said that “his part was neither that of a philanthropist nor 
that of an oppressor: it was simply that of a strict and thrifty steward 
of an estate, who makes improvements in order to increase its annual 
yield, without changing for the better or the worse the condition of his 
tenants” (ii. 103). And again, “Instead of striving to remove or at 
least to reduce the barriers which separated the several orders in 
the State, [the Prussian system] took every precaution to perpetuate 
them ; to make them solid, firm, and formidable ; to render it impossible 
to cross them, whether from a lower to a higher, or from a higher to a 
lower station in the social scale” (ii. 104). The extraordinary and cal- 
lous lack of every feeling that might unite a sovereign with his people, 
the brutal severity of the military system in which the men were ex- 
pressly to be taught “to fear their own officers more than the enemy,” 
the absolute indifference to any man’s comfort or welfare, or to anything 
beyond the prosperity of the State which meant its military strength, 
the ostentatious favor shown to Frenchmen of science or letters with the 
ignorant disdain of the young life of thought just beginning to be felt in 
Germany,— all these have often been told, but never more effectively 
than in these cool, brief, and well-filled pages. They do not rival the 
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vigorous characterizing of Carlyle, or the delightful flow of narrative 
in the corresponding pages of Parton's Voltaire; but they have quite 
enough of literary skill to attract the reader, and a sobriety of judgment 
all their own, while they give welcome relief amidst the dreary story of 
incessant intrigues and almost perpetual campaigns. 


An Introduction to the Study of the Middle Ages (375-814). By Ephraim Emerton, 
Professor of History in Harvard University. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Prof. Emerton’s “ Introduction” is a text-book carefully prepared by 
an experienced and skilful teacher, resting on the best earlier and recent 
authorities, well illustrated with maps, and well furnished with refer- 
ences, index, and table of dates; a most serviceable guide to one who 
studies to work out a clearing for himself in that broad wilderness of 
what is more fitly called the “ Dark Ages,” which spreads between ancient 
and medieval history. In particular, the perplexed and tangled move- 
ments of the various tribes of Barbarian invaders are made as intelli- 
gible as they could well be in so limited space; while several citations 
from early annalists serve to illustrate the sort of material the histo- 
rian has to do with. 

Among the authorities cited we regret to miss the name of Ozanam, 
whom we are inclined to value as putting one, at easier terms, on the 
track of more points of interest —in the fifth and sixth centuries espe- 
cially — than any other writer we can easily name, unless it be Hodgkin, 
whose Italy and her Invaders and Cassiodorus receive, we are glad to 
see, proper attention. One might suspect, indeed, that the author is 
shy of Catholic authorities in general: he cites even Montalembert with 
a sort of half apology; while one whose interest is in studying the spirit 
of this period finds them the most valuable of all. On the other hand, 
the political growth of the Church is very intelligently treated, with fair 
justice to such men as Leo and Gregory the Great, whom some Protes- 
tant writers have regarded with a jealous and unfriendly eye; and 
the pioneering work done by the missionary monks, particularly their 
service in the fields of education and of agriculture, is well exhibited in 
a chapter by itself. 

The book, we think, might have been made much more interesting (if 
that were an object) by expanding a little the treatment of the prema- 
ture attempts at the reconstruction of society, especially that under the 
administration of Theodoric the Goth as interpreted by Cassiodorus, 
which deserves to be treated, in some fulness, as an earlier parallel to 
those in the time of Charlemagne, as explained by his enlightened 
adviser Alcuin: these latter are excellently given, with sufficiency of 
illustration. To one who is moved by the failures of history as much 
as by its glories and successes, that blighted and thwarted early Gothic 
civilization is one of the most attractive topics. 

In general, we may say of this book that it improves in the handling 
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as it goes on; the earlier part is a little repellent, with its barbaric hosts 
of unchristian names, while the latter half may even be praised as very 
attractive reading,— which is more than we bargain for in a text-book. 
And in the department of the native institutions of the Germanic tribes, 
which make the background of medizval political history,— where we 
infer that the author had the special aid of his coadjutor, the late Prof. 
Ernest Young,— there is no book within easy reach that can take its 
place. 

It ought, we think, to have been made a little clearer — what we 
understand, indeed, to be the author’s view —that the complex and 
plural term “ Middle Ages” (for there was a separate “ middle age ” of 
letters, of science, of art, of the Church, of the Empire, and of several 
other things included in civilization taken broadly), while it applies iv. 
a general way to the whole period between the fall of Rome and the 
Protestant Reformation, yet belongs in especial to the tithe after that 
covered by this “ Introduction.” The great “Middle Age” of history 
begins with the consummated alliance of Church and State under Charle- 
magne (A.D. 800); and its grand central drama is the conflict of powers 
between the pope and the empire, which, as we infer, is left in reserve, 
for a sequel to the present work. 

We will not close this notice without calling attention to the valuable 
bibliography, with its running comment on the more important author- 
ities, which is given in the form of head-notes to the fifteen several 
chapters. The most important omission we note here is that of Green- 
wood’s Cathedra Petri, perhaps the ablest and most valuable contribu- 
tion in English to the political study of this period. But, as the author 
elsewhere says, “The matter of references was one of the hardest, 
because I wanted to put in mainly those which the scholar might, by 
some stretch of the imagination, be supposed to be able to use or get. 
The list might easily have been made ten times as long.” 


A Unitarian Oberlin; or, The Story of Jasper L. Douthit. By A. P. 
Putnam.— Dr. Putnam’s sketch of the devoted life of Mr. Douthit will 
be read with interest and cordial admiration by all who can appreciate 
a true apostle when they see him. It has been a life of many hardships 
patiently borne, of uncompromising adherence to the anti-slavery cause, 
to temperance, to education, and to liberal religion. In all times, in 
facing the Knights of the Golden Circle, who were organized to resist 
the draft in war-days, as in resisting the tendencies of thought in the 
Western Unitarian Conference, Mr. Douthit has been a sincere, coura- 
geous, and true-hearted man, whose high intentions and noble endeavors 
it would be impossible not to recognize and to honor. But no fact is 
plainer in this brief biography, although Dr. Putnam does not point it 
out, than that Mr. Douthit’s environment and temperament have not 
been favorable to a clear knowledge and balanced appreciation of theo- 
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logical movements in the world of liberal religious thought. So strenu- 
ous a life, so strong a habit of coutention, even though gained in the 
best of causes of practical helpfulness, do not favor that confidence in 
the power of truth to vindicate itself in religion, which is not philosophi- 
cal indifference, but true philosophy,—love of wisdom. A more thor- 
ough culture than our brother has had within his reach, a more kindly 
atmosphere than the “Egypt” of Southern Illinois can furnish, and, 
above all, closer contact with his fellow-laborers, East and West, than 
his devoted but isolated career has allowed him, would be needful to 
justify many of the judgments which he renders in Our Best Words. 
The most heroic of us are too much the servants of our surroundings. 
Few of us can hope to unite in ourselves the uncongenial attributes of 
the ardent apostle and the calm student cf truth in matters of theology. 
The one thing which should be in the power of most is, at least, the 
effort to rejéice in the largeness of the human nature that includes the 
missionary and the philosopher, the effort to discriminate the spheres in 
which each is a just authority, the effort to discourage the narrowness 
and the intolerance to which fallible mortality lays both too often open, 
when either denies instead of affirming. (Damrell & Upham.) 


a Elsmere. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. London and New York: Macmillan 


The novel which has made the most stir in literary and religious circles 
in England of any written since George Eliot’s death, to which Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Andrew Lang have devoted elaborate articles in the 
reviews, is at length brought out in America. Without doubt, it will 
find here a larger audience even than it has obtained in England; for 
it deserves, simply as a finished work of art, a very wide reading, and 
is, apart from its positive religious teaching, a novel of the first order. 
But the problem which occupied Robert Elsmere — the clothing of relig- 
ion, “the most overwhelming of human interests,” with “new ways of 
worship and new forms of love,” other than those of the common doc- 
trinal Christianity — is stirring the minds of very many in our country ; 
and all such will certainly find in this powerful and finely wrought book 
help, if not deliverance. 

The story of Robert Elsmere’s life turns upon. a conflict which Mrs. 
Woolley, in Love and Theology, and Mrs. Deland, in John Ward, have 
both recently been treating with less elaboration, and with a different 
distribution of the opposing forces,— the divergence in religious belief 
of a clergyman and his wife. Robert Elsmere has been at Oxford under 
Henry Grey (Thomas Hill Green), and has had his “natural disposition 
and reverent compliance” in matters of religion changed into “an actual, 
burning certainty of belief” by Mr. Grey’s lay sermons. Grey had no 
belief in “the exquisite fairy tale of the common Christian mythology ” ; 
but, with Elsmere, “ belief in Christianity and faith in God had not been 
at the outset a matter of reasoning at all, but of sympathy, feeling, con- 
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scientious daily experience.” He enters the church with no conscious 
doubts, therefore. Mr. Grey’s influence had been religious, not theolog- 
ical. He marries Catherine Leyburn, a Puritan Saint Elizabeth, and 
settles in a family living. Here both sides of him— the Christian phi- 
lanthropist and the ardent scholar — find full play. He preaches with 
a zeal drawn from constant labors among the poor and the ignorant of 
his country parish. He studies in the noble library of Roger Wendover, 
the Squire of Murewell, and a noted free-thinker and author. He pro- 
jects a history of early France. As he advances, it is borne in upon his 
mind that the miracles and prodigies which crowd that medieval period 
sprang from a habit of mind which marked a certain stage of human 
development, and but a transient stage. The squire returns from his 
travels. Elsmere falls captive to the clear logic of the writer who had 
accounted for the New Testement miracles by this same mental disposi- 
tion prevalent in Palestine in the lifetime of Jesus. “The image of a 
purely human Christ, a purely human, explicable, yet always wonderful 
Christianity,” rises slowly before him; and his creed is formed anew. 
He believes, as ever, in God, but now in Jesus, “the teacher, the martyr, 
the symbol to us Westerners of all things heavenly and abiding, the 
image and pledge of the invisible life of the spirit.” But for him “mira- 
cles do not happen.” Behind Christianity, “around it, including it, I see 
the great drama of the world sweeping on, led by God from change to 
change, from act to act. It is not that Christianity is false, but that it 
is only an imperfect human reflection of a part of truth.” 

Elsmere is convinced, and with him “conviction is the conscience of 
the mind.” The parting with the Christian mythology is sore, but it is 
thorough. He cannot, however others can, remain in a church whose 
creed he has ceased to accept. “He cannot live to any purpose with a 
whole region of the mind shut up, as it were, barred away” from the 
rest of him. He resigns his living, and, after some months of secular 
philanthropy in the east of London, organizes a New Brotherhood of 
Christ on these two articles of faith: “In thee, O Eternal, have I put my 
trust,” and “ This do in remembrance of me.” In the same spirit that 
“spread the Church, the spirit that sent out Benedictine and Franciscan 
into the world, that fired the children of Luther or Calvin or George 
Fox,—the spirit of devotion, through a man, to an idea, through one 
much-loved, much-trusted soul to some eternal verity, newly caught, 
newly conceived behind it,’—the East End mechanics and artisans 
gather around the devoted apostle of the new, but ever old, faith. 
Elsmere breaks down under his devoted labors. He dies in Algiers, 
feeling that we cannot realize God “in words; we can only live in him, 
and die to him.” His wife, whose deep affection had always kept her 
from persecuting him in the position with which, intellectually, she was 
unable to sympathize at all, came at the last to recognize that there is 
more than one way of true salvation. The story of the mental variance 
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between these two who loved each other fondly is told with the utmost 
delicacy of analysis. 

Mrs. Ward is a niece of Matthew Arnold, and it is to something like 
Arnold's rationalism that Elsmere finds his way. But she does not agree 
with her relative on the point of the honesty in the Broad Church posi- 
tion. The theism which Elsmere holds, sure at least that it can never 
be disproved, while he relinquishes a Christianity which is a question of 
documents and testimony, he must preach outside of the Establishment. 
In this respect, as in many others, Unitarians will find themselves in 
full agreement with this remarkable story. They will find nothing new 
or strange in Elsmere’s creed, but they will read here a deep and finished 
recital of the way in which an earnest man, who cannot keep his miod 
and his religion apart, comes to a faith with which modern Unitarianism 
is in hearty sympathy. Since George Eliot, indeed, there bas been no 
English novel of character which, for its thoughts or for its art, we can 
place on an equality with Robert Elsmere. Its tone is tender and rever- 
ential, its expression is firm and admirable from beginning to end, and 
of its moral and its ideas we find ourselves, as Unitarian believers, cor- 
dially appreciative. 


John Ward, Preacher. By Margaret Deland. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. pp. 473.— This tale, characterized by a friend as having “just 
missed being powerful” (surely a very high praise), should be more fairly 
judged as a work of promise than as a work of art. In the latter view 
it is overburdened with material: the triple plot and the less familiar 
characters confuse us; while the bleak severity of its main interest — 
the difference of husband and wife on the point of eternal perdition — 
would suggest the proportious of a Silas Marner rather than of an 
Adam Bede. It would have been powerful as a sketch; it is less so as 
a novel. For in the former view we have, unrelieved, the sombre and 
tragic interest, turning on that grim nightmare of the Puritan theology, 
followed up with a directness, simplicity, and courage in the handling, 
rare among writers of fiction. One asks, indeed, whether the plot is 
suggested by the author's experience, or rather by her logic. It ex- 
hibits fearlessly the lurid paradox of that particular creed, that belief 
in the hopeless damnation of the many is essential to the hope of salva- 
tion in the few. The “preacher,” who holds this creed in all its fervid 
gloom, is united in singular constancy and tenderness of mutual affection 
with a wife who warmly repudiates it and chooses conscious agnosticism 
instead. Separation becomes inevitable, equally miserable to both, and 
the difference is softened only in the very shadow of death. Perhaps, 
after all, the story needed those accessories and dilutions of its bitter 
flavor. 


A Wayfarer’s Wallet. Dominus Redivivus. By Henry G. Hewlett. 
Mr. Hewlett’s second modest volume of verse contains, like his first, 
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much poetry of a high order. This sonnet on Evolution and Genius 
exhibits his strong grasp on one of the problems of recent thought : — 


“ All things that live, our priests of science teach, 
Observe one law of growth. From germinal cell 
Or sensitive spot, as fit conditions fell, 
Were types evolved; and, mastering conflict, each, 
By fine degrees of change, did slowly reach 
Its latest form. Can science thus dispel 
The mysteries of the human miracle,— 
High thought, right will, fair dreams, harmonious speech ? 


“1 turn for answer to the midland shire, 
Where yeoman fathers, versed in wool, evolve 
A Shakespeare,— suddenly ! the Sussex fields,— 
Where farmer squire succeeds to farmer squire 
Till Shelley leaps. Alas that science wields 
Faith's dogma-mace, when doubts are hard to solve!” 


The verses on the “Foundering of the Birkenhead” touch upon an- 
other evolution,— the development of the finest spirit of self-sacrifice 
out of animal cruelty and lust of life. Other poems which we cannot 
stay to name exhibit Mr. Hewlett as a deep thinker and a true poet, 
living in an age in which fundamental questions are daily pondered. 
Dominus Redivivus is a “plea for the Christianity of Christ” against 
the creed-makers and all their word-constructions. The first part is 
a finely wrought summary of the life and teaching of Jesus from the 
liberal stand-point. The second part is an earnest contrast of the gos- 
pel simplicity with the doctrine and the practice of the various churches. 
Jesus would find only among liberal Christians in the Old World and 


the New 
“ The plain evangel of one Father, God, 
One Master, Christ, one human brotherhood.” 


But Mr. Hewlett is not a bigoted Unitarian, though its poet and con- 
vinced believer. He commends 
“ The fine discerning that concedes 
Believers are not measured by their creeds, 


The larger charity which keeps no score 
Of mental flaws in natures true at core.” 


We commend his poems to all lovers of deep and noble verse. 


A Book of Poems. By John W. Chadwick.— It is a pleasure to greet 
Mr. Chadwick’s Poems in an eighth edition revised and enlarged by a 
third as many pages as were in the first. The present volume contains 
“Tn Nazareth Town,” “ A Legend of Good Poets,” and the “ Hymns and 
Praises ” with which Mr. Chadwick has illustrated many occasions in the 
last few years. Of the thorough genuineness and high spiritual quality 
of his verse we do not need to speak, as his place among our minor poets 
is now fully assured. (Roberts Brothers.) 
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Political Essays. By James Russell Lowell. . Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. pp. 826. $1.20.— The quality of these twelve papers is 
easily understood from what the public know already of Mr. Lowell, as 
beyond comparison the most brilliant and highly cultivated man of 
letters among us who interests himself in questions of practical politics. 
Their special interest is to be inferred from their dates — which embrace 
the thirty years from 1858 (a protest against the temporizing with slav- 
ery on the part of the American Tract Society) to 1888 (Place of the 
Independent in Politics). All except these two deal directly with ques- 
tions growing out of secession and reconstruction. 


The Story of Turkey. By Stanley Lane-Poole.— The latest volume 
in the “ Story of the Nations” Series is an excellent specimen of histor- 
ical compilation from the skilful hand of Mr. Lane-Poole. He has been 
assisted by Mr. E. J. W. Gibb, who has written the chapters on Otto- 
man literature and administration and Stambol, by Mr. Arthur Gilman, 
the editor of the series, and two other gentlemen of high authority in 
this field. The book illustrates well the union of picturesque narrative 
and scholarly accuracy which characterizes the whole series. Most of 
the woodcuts are reproductions from works of the sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. Edited by Horace Howard 
Furness, Ph.D., LL.D., L.H.D. Vol. VII. The Merchant of Venice.— Dr. 
H. H. Furness in this new work maintains his reputation as the fore- 
most Shakespearian scholar of the country. The appendices exhibit im- 
mense labor of research concerning all the questions that may be raised 
in connection with the play. It is needless to commend, but we feel 
called to acknowledge with gratitude the precious gift. 


The Heart of the Creeds. By Arthur Wentworth Eaton.— Rev. Mr. 
Eaton is a Broad Churchman, in full sympathy with Dr. Mulford and 
Prof. A. V. G. Allen. In nine brief chapters he seeks the heart of the 
great doctrines of the Church, finding, for instance, that revelation 
comes to us, in the fullest sense, from all of history and present human 
life, and that the atonement is a perpetual process of reconciliation of 
the human spirit with the Divine. Mr. Eaton writes in an admirable 
temper of reverent constructiveness, and his work is a cheerful sign of 
thgological progress. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


Mezico, Picturesque, Political, Progressive. By Mary E. Blake and 
Margaret F. Sullivan— This entertaining and instructive account of 
the Mexico of to-day is the work of two journalists of reputation. Mrs. 
Blake writes of the picturesque aspects of the country and of its social 
life, and Mrs. Sullivan of its politics, religion, and education. Together 
they have compiled a volume of travel thoroughly bright and informing, 
which deserves a wide circle of readers among people jaded by accounts 
of travel in more distant but more familiar lands. (Lee & Shepard.) 
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A Pure-souled Liar.— This is a story, related as fact, of a woman 
lying, for the sake of another, in the most extreme and ia probable man- 
ner. If the moral world were governed by such principles of senseless 
self-sacrifice as Christine Yanal acts upon and Vida Raymont ignobly 
permits to operate to her own benefit, it would be a world most sadly 
out of joint. Told with considerable power, the tale has little of prob- 
ability or of reason in its plot. (C. H. Kerr & Co.) 


Nature Readers. Seaside and Wayside. No.2. By Julia McNair 
Wright — Miss Wright’s forty-five lessons, in conversational style, re- 
late to ants, worms, flies, beetles, jelly-fish, sea anemones, barnacles, sea 
stars, and some other familiar forms of salt-water life. They supply 
admirable supplementary reading, well illustrated. (D.C. Heath & Co.) 


The Boston Tea Party, and Other Stories of the American Revolution. 
Revised and adapted from Henry C. Watson.— This third series of stories 
of American History in Lee & Shepard's Classivs for Home and School 
contains a large number of narratives supposed to be told at a reunion 
of survivors of the Lebanon (Me.) Liberty Club that planned and ex- 
ecuted the famous steeping of British tea in Boston Harbor. Like its 
predecessors, it is excellent for supplementary reading. 


Jesus the Christ. By Rev. Stephen Crane, D.D.— Unitarianism will be 
led to observe in this second little volume of “ Manuals of Faith and 
Duty” issued by the Universalist Publishing House the central position 


of the author,— that Jesus was “something unique, neither absolutely 
God nor absolutely man, but sui generis,— a being after his own order.” 
This is substantially the Arianism of the early Unitarians. The entire 
incapacity of the conception to satisfy the mind or the heart of the 
Christian believer time has completely shown. 


Pamphlets received of value and interest are “The Preacher’s Office,” 
by S. R. Calthrop, a sermon before the graduating class of 1871 at the 
Harvard Divinity School,—one of the preacher’s most notable efforts, 
now especially interesting because of its courageous utterances concern- 
ing evolution seventeen years ago; “The Church and the People,” by 
Brooke Herford; and “Unitarian Faith for Young People,” a paper 
read before the League of Unitarian Women, New York, by Mrs. John 
Bell Bouton. e 

RECENT FOREIGN BOOKS. 
Theology and Philosophy. 


Die Psalmen. Uebersetzt und ausgelegt von Dr. H. Hupfeld. Erster 
Bd. pp. iv, 680. (The first half of a new third edition of Hupfeld’s 
standard commentary, somewhat condensed. Edited by Dr. W. Nowack. 
Gotha: Perthes.) 
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The Book of Genesis. By Marcus Dods, D.D. (An able series of 
expositions, from a mediating stand-point, by a prominent Scotch divine. 
Armstrong.) 

Religionsphilosophie, oder Allgemeine Philosophische Theologie. Von 
W. Vatke. Herausgegeben von H.G.S. Preiss. (A posthumous volume 
from the celebrated Old Testament critic. Bonn: Strauss.) 

Bacon. By Prof. J. Nichol. (A first volume in the Philosophical 
Classics on the Life of Bacon. A second will treat his philosophy. 
Blackwood.) 

The Universal Christ, and Other Sermons: Preached in Liverpool. 
By Charles Beard, LL.D. (To be noticed. Williams & Norgate.) 


History and Biography. 


The Church and the Eastern Empire. By Rev. H. F. Tozer. (An 
excellent brief history of a difficult matter. A. D. F. Randolph.) 

History of Canada. Vol. I. By William Kingsford. (“Inferior only 
to Parkman.” Triibner.) 

William Shakespeare: A Literary Biography. By Karl Elze. Trans- 
lated by Dora Schmitz. (Bell ) 

Thomas Carlyle and J. S. Mill. By E. Jenks. 

The Bronté Country in its Topography, Antiquities, and History. By 
J. A.Erskine Stuart. (A very attractive little volume to admirers of 
the brontés. Longmans.) 

Life of John Mitchell. By William Dillon. (A life of “the greatest 
Irish Irreconcilable” of the century.) 


Miscellaneous. 


The Principles of Socialism made plain, and Objections and Quack 
Remedies considered. By Frank Fairmav. With a preface by W. Mor- 
ris. (A good brief statement of English Socialism. W. Reeves.) 

The New Social Order. By John Fordyce, M.A. (Written from the 
stand-point of the Christian Socialist. Kegan Paul.) 

A Dream of John Ball. By W. Morris. (A vigorous picture of the 
English yeomen who joined Wat Tyler and Jack Straw in that popular 
uprising of the fourteenth century, of which Prof. Thorold Rogers has 
taught us to think more wisely than Shakespeare’s historical dramas 
have done. Reeves & Turner.) 

Paris Bienfaisant. Par Maxime Du Camp. (A detailed account of 
the philanthropies of Paris. Hachette.) 

Vassili Verestchagin, Painter, Soldier, Traveller. Autobiographical 
Sketches. (Bentley.) 

Histoire de l’Art pendant la Renaissance. Par E. Miintz. No. I. 
(Intended to do for the Renaissance what Perrot and Chipiez have done 
for antiquity. This firat part begins with the “primitives” of the fif- 
teenth century in Italy. Hachette.) 
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Circuit Journeys. By the late Lord Cockburn. (The famous judge’s 
diaries on his early circuits. Douglas: Edinburgh.) 

M. Renan continues in the Revue des Deux Mondes of July 15 his 
peculiar studies of the History of Israel, and M. E. Burnouf endeavors 
to make out a case for “ Le Bouddhisme en Occident.” 

The Presbyterian Review for July has an able critical notice of Dr. 
Martineau’s Study of Religion by Prof. J. M. Baldwin. He finds that Dr. 
Martineau’s “experience” lends an additional humanizing force to the 
argument,— “an experience told with an eloquence that is extraordinary 
and almost burdensome, and with a form and literary quality unsur- 
passed, perhaps, in English philosophy. ... This book reveals the logical 
instincts of Mill bursting with the spiritual potencies of Schleiermacher.” 

A new periodical which we are glad to welcome is the Ethical Record, 
devoted to the word and work of the Societies for Ethical Culture. The 
first two numbers, for April and July, contain Dr. Adler’s admirable 
address delivered at Harvard last January, on “Ethics and Culture” ; 
“The Adoration of Jesus,” by Dr. Stanton Coit, who has taken charge of 
South Place Chapel, London, which now ranks as an ethical society ; 
“ What can we give in Place of the Old Faith?” by W. M. Salter; “Ethics 
and the Pulpit,” by John H. Clifford; and full accounts of the charitable 
and philanthropic activities so earnestly carried on by the four American 
societies. There is little novelty in this work to a Unitarian, although 
the details are most interesting reading. It is not what they do, but 
what they omit, that distinguishes our Ethical Culture brethren from us. 
The closing pages offer hymns and music for use in the Sunday services. 

The death of Prof. A. Schweizer July 3, at Ziirich, removes the last 
survivor among the personal disciples of Schleiermacher. 


RECENT AMERICAN BOOKS. 


Five Discourses on Future Punishment. Preached in Grace Church, 
Kansas City, Mo., by the rector, the Rev. Cameron Mann. (Five vigor- 
ous sermons in advocacy of conditional immortality, or the “theory of 
final destruction.” Whittaker.) 

The Story of Media, Babylonia, and Persia. By Madame Z. Ragozin. 
(Putnams.) 

My Story of the War. A Woman’s Narrative of Four Years’ Personal 
Experience as Nurse in the Union Army and in Relief Work. By Mary 
A. Livermore. (A. D. Worthington & Co.: Hartford.) 

Pennsylvania and the Federal Constitution, 1787-88. (A stout vol- 
ume, edited by J. B. McMaster and Frederic D. Stone, and published by 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. It exhibits very fully the cir- 
cumstances under which the Federal Constitution was ratified by the 
large State that was first to accept the principle of equal representation 
in the Senate.) 

California inter Pocula. By H. H. Bancroft. (A description of “the 
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flush times” in California, sketching the peculiar characters and society 
of that period. Historical Publishing Company: San Francisco.) 

Uncle Tom’s Tenement. By Alice W. Rollins. (A novel of the tene- 
ment lodging question. W. E. Smythe Publishing Company.) 

The Russian Peasantry. By Stepniak. (A very valuable work on 
the economic, social, and religious condition of the peasantry of Russia. 


Harpers.) 
From Lands of Exile. By Pierre Loti. (A remarkable volume of 
sketches of the Far East by a French naval officer. Gottsberger.) 


NOTEWORTHY ARTICLES IN THF PERIODICALS. 
JULY. 


Rise of the Scottish Pulpit. By W.G. Blaikie, D.D. (Presbyterian Review.) 

The New Thirty Years’ War. By E. W. Claypole. (The subject is Darwinism. 
Universalist Quarterly.) 

Ruskin as a Political Economist. By F. J. Stimson. (A more appreciative esti- 
mate than the one usually given by economists, Quarterly Journal of Economics.) 

A Study of Religion. (Eulogistic article on Dr. Martineau’s work. Ldinburgh 
Review.) 

Our Missionaries. By Sir W. W. Hunter. (Nineteenth Century.) 


AUGUST. 


State Socialism. By John Rae. (Contemporary Review.) 

The New Dogmatism. By Lewis Wright. (An unfavorable examination of 
Edward Clodd’s “Story of Creation.” Contemporary Review.) 

What is Left of Christianity. By W. 8. Lilly. _ (Nineteenth Century.) 

The Armada. By A.C. Swinburne. (A tri-centenary poem. Fortnightly Review.) 

Post-office Parcels and Telegraphs. (A fully illustrated account of the English 
postal service in its two functions not yet adopted here. English Illustrated 
Magazine.) 

The Invitation to celebrate the French Revolution. By Goldwin Smith. (Na- 
tional Review.) 

Michael Angelo. By W. W. Story. (Blackwood's Magazine.) 

J.C. S8hairp. By Lord Coleridge. (Macmilian’s Magazine.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
The Story of Turkey. By Stanley Lane-Poole, assisted by E. J. W. Gibb and 
Arthur Gilman. Price $1.50.— For sale by Damrell & Upham. 
The Story of the Nations. The Story of Media, Babylon, and Persia. Including 
a Study of the Zend-A.vesta or Religion of Zoroaster from the Fall of Nineveh to the 
Persian War. By Zénaide A. Ragozin. Price $1.50. 
A Sketch of the Germanic Constitution from Early Times to the Dissolution of 
the Empire. By Samuel Epes Turner, Ph.D.— For sale by Damrell & Upham. 
From Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chteago. 
The Complete Life. Six Sermon-lectures from the Stand-point of Modern 
Thought. By James H. West. Price 60 cts. 





